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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., February 24 and 25, 1950 


Preliminary Outline of Program 


NOTE: Because the government has commandeered 
two rooms which we had expected to use on Saturday, it 
has been necessary for us to change the Conference lun- 
cheon from Saturday noon to Friday noon. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: $1.00) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of the National Council 
of Independent Schools 
10:00-11:00. A series of brief statements about the N.C.I.S. 
11:00-12:00. Address by Pres. McBride of Bryn Mawr 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.50,' including tax and tip) 
Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 

Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Greeting from the American Council on Education: Dr. 
George F. Zook, President 

2. Report of the Chairman of the SEB 

3. Address by Dr. Paul E. Smith, Ass’t Director, Div. of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education: “Ambassadors in the Classroom” 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ART 
Chairman, Oliver W. Nuse, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topic: ‘‘The Role of the Museum and the Secondary School 
in Art Education” 
Speakers: Lois A. Bingham, Associate Curator in Charge of 
Education, National Gallery of Art 
Jack Bookbinder, Special Assistant to the Director of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Schools 
This meeting will be held in the National Gallery of Art. A 
special tour will follow the discussion. 


ENGLIsH 
Chairman, H. Hall Katzenbach, Jr., Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Topic: “The Folger Library and its Work” 
Speaker: Dr. Giles E. Dawson, Curator of Books and Manu- 
scripts, Folger Library 


This meeting will be held in the Folger Library. A special 
tour will follow the discussion. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Mrs. Rachel F. Wood, Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 
1. Greeting, Librarian of Congress 
2. “World Citizenship Through Recreational Reading” 
fi Margaret A. Edwards, Coordinator of Work with 
#* Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
3. “Citizenship and Government Publications” 
Roy B. Eastin, Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office 


This meeting will be held in the Library of Congress. Govern- 
ment publications of interest to school libraries will be ex- 
hibited. A tour of the Library of Congress will follow the 
meeting. 

Primary Scuoo ts (Grades 1-5) 


Chairman, Martha C. Parsons, Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 
Topic: ‘Developing Human Relations in the Primary Grades” 
Participants in the Symposium: 
Joseph Callahan, The Gilman Country School, Baltimore 
Claire Walker, Friends School, Baltimore 
Clare Dewsnap, Principal of Lower School, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia 


Possibly one more speaker, to be announced later 


RELIGION 

Chairman, Dr. John Page Williams, Headmaster, St. Chris- 
topher’s School, Richmond, Va. 

Topic: “The Religious Presuppositions of the Whole School 
Curriculum” 

Speaker: The Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, Virginia Theological 
Seminary 
According to present plans, a second speaker, to be announced 
later, may describe one particular course during the remainder 
of the program. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman, Carl P. Swinnerton, Pomfret School, Promfet, Conn. 
Speakers: ‘‘ Trends and Problems in Secondary School Science” 
Speaker from U. S. Office of Education 
“The Role of the Science Department in Sex Education” 
Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues. 
days.) 


(One fee covers both 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY ScuHoo s (Grades 6-9) 
Chairman, Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New York 
City 
Topic: ““What Changes the Elementary Schools Would Make 
in the Entrance Requirements of the Secondary Schools” 
A panel of heads of different types of elementary schools will 
discuss this topic. Please see notice elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 


LANGUAGES 

Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 

Speaker: Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Director of Foreign Lan- 
guage Training, Deputy Director of Foreign Language In- 
stitute, Department of State 
Dr. Smith and an assistant will first explain their procedure 
in teaching foreign languages. Then, after a short recess, they 
will give a typical “‘first lesson” to five members of the audience 
in some language known to few or none of those present. 


1The price of the luncheon may seem less exorbitant if one stops to realize that it covers more than just the price of the meal, 


plus sales tax and tip. 
days without charge. 
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It includes also private service in a private dining room and the use of all meeting rooms during the two 





SociaL STuDIES 


Chairman, Mrs. Donald Chrisman, Northampton School for 
Girls, Northampton, Mass. 


Topic: “‘The Role of the Secondary Schools in Educating for 
International Understanding” 


Speakers: ‘“The Foreign Student in the American School” 
A speaker, to be announced, from Stony Brook School, 
Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. 
“The Teacher Exchange Program” 
A. Marguerite Zouck, Principal, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
“The Social Studies Curriculum and. International Under- 
standing” 
Charles Brodhead, Assistant Head Master and History 
Instructor, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
“Methods of Creating Changes in Attitude” 
Donald B. Watt, Jr., Assistant Director, The Experiment 
in International Living, Putney, Vermont 


2:00-4:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, James L. Dresser, The Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Speakers: “‘A Teacher's 
Understandings” 
Evelyn L. Bull, Teacher of Intermed. Grades and former 
Chairman, Primary Arithmetic Committee for Wash- 
ington, D. C., Curriculum Revision Program 
“‘How to Teach Computation with Approximate Data’”’ 
Dr. Carl N. Shuster, N. J. State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Lecturer, Columbia University 
“Changes in Emphasis in the New Mathematics Program of 
the College Entrance Examination Board”’ 
Dr. William S. Litterick, Director of Research Service, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Annual Report of the SEB Mathematics Examiners 
Walter A. Davis, Jr., Greenwich Country Day School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


List of Fundamental Arithmetic 


PuysicaL EpucaTIon 
Chairman, Martin W. Souders, Director, Dept. of Physical 
Education, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Topics: “Reducing the Hazards of Athletics by Intelligent 
Administration” 
“‘Meeting the High Costs of the Athletic Program” 
A speaker for each of these topics will be announced later. 
The talks will be followed by open discussion. 


REMEDIAL READING 

Chairman, Rhoda Harris, Headmistress, Albany Academy for 
Girls, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Harris is planning her program with the assistance of a 
committee of two: Dr. A. L. Lincoln, Director of Studies, The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. F., and Dr. Frances 
Triggs, Chairman, The Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Inc., New York City. Topic and speakers will be 
announced later. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Chairman, Robert W. Neathery, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Topics: ‘‘What topics in science would the secondary teacher 
prefer to be treated in the elementary grades?” 


“Projects in science I have found stimulating to my pupils 
in the elementary grades” 

A panel of secondary and elementary school teachers will dis- 

cuss these topics and answer questions. 

will be invited. 


General discussion 


There will be exhibits of educational materials and con- 
tinuous showings of films during the two days of the Con- 
ference. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations for the Annual Conference should be 
made early. Make them now if possible. They can 
always be cancelled later, or the reservation for one dele- 
gate transferred to another. Please read the following in- 
structions carefully: 


1. The Hotel Statler, 16th and K Streets, Washington 
13, D. C. (headquarters of the Conference) is holding 300 
rooms for delegates to the Annual Conference until Feb- 
ruary 10. After that date the hotel will do its best to 
accommodate those who apply, but makes no guarantee. 
The average rates at the Statler are as follows: single room, 
$6.50-7.00; double bed, $9.50-10.00; twin bed, $11.50- 
12.50. 

a. Address all reservations to Mr. George Lumbard, 
Front Office Manager, Hotel Statler, Washington 13, 
DC. 

b. Make each reservation in the name of a specific 
person and give date and hour of arrival. Mention the 
Secondary Education Board Conference (important) 
and ask for confirmation. 


2. For those who may wish to stay at less expensive 
hotels in the neighborhood, the following list is printed. 
These hotels have no connection with the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board’s Conference, and those making reservations 
at any of them will be treated simply as individual appli- 
cants for rooms. The SEB is not recommending these 
hotels, for it has no personal knowledge of them. They 
are near the Statler, and in general their average rates are 
lower. 

a. Address all reservations to Room Reservations at 
the hotel selected. 

b. Make each reservation in the name of a specific 
person and give date and hour of arrival. 
firmation. 


Ask for con- 


*Single *Double *Twin 


AmBassapor, 14th & K Sts., N.W. $4.00 $7.00 $8.00 


Brackstone, 1016 17th St., N.W. 4.00 6.00 6.00 
Buruincron, 1120 Vermont Ave., N.W. 4.00 6.00 7.00 
Hamitton, 14th & K Sts., N.W. 3.50 6.00 7.00 
Hay-Apams, 16th & H Sts., N.W. 4.50 6.50 8.00 
LaFayette, 16th and Eye Sts., N.W. 5.00 7.00 8.00 
Martinique, 16th & M Sts., N.W. 4.00 6.00 6.00 
New Co ontat, 15th & M Sts., N.W. 4.00 7.50 7.50 
SHeraton, 15th & L Sts., N.W. 4.85 7.85 8.35 


*(Roonis in hotels listed start at above prices and up.) 


Please remember that Washington is a busy and crowded 
city. It is most important to make your hotel reservations 
early. You are asked to bear in mind that in most hotels 
the number of rooms at the minimum rates is strictly 
limited. 
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READING DISABILITY IN MATHEMATICS’ 


By Harun A. Sexton? 


I 


N presenting these remarks I hasten to say that 
| many of the points that I shall bring to your at- 
tention have previously been noted by others, but 
the illustrations are taken from my own experience. 
In particular I acknowledge drawing freely from Chap- 
ter V of Reading in General Education, a volume pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education and 
edited by William S. Gray, a nationally known 
authority on reading problems. 


I assume that you have heard of the handicap 
known as reading disability, even if you think there 
are no poor readers in your particular school. Twelve 
years ago, when we introduced remedial work at the 
Taft School, I sent a questionnaire to twenty-four in- 
dependent schools in the East — principally in New 
England — in an effort to find out what others were 
doing about the reading problem. One of the ques- 
tions I asked was, “Approximately what percentage 
of your total enrollment need remedial help?” I re- 
ceived answers from nineteen schools. The replies 
covered a wide range; one headmaster said that his 
school had no remedial program, as he had yet to be 
convinced that remedial work was not just another 
educational fad; another frankly admitted that a 
quarter of his school would benefit by remedial work. 
The other seventeen replies gave 10 to 15% as the 
average estimate. 

Before I get to the subject proper — Reading Dis- 
ability in Relation to the Study of Mathematics — I 
think it would be pertinent to mention a few of the 
manifestations of reading disability which have a 
carry-over into mathematics. In the young child con- 
fusion of letters of similar pattern but opposite orien- 
tation is common — b and d, p and q, b and p, for 
instance. These are known as static reversals. Often 
a child will read a word backwards — was for saw, 
not for ton, part for trap, or he may read /eft as felt, 
form as from, and the like. All these are called 
kinetic reversals. 

In testing for reading disability at any grade level 
I always give an oral reading test and both oral and 
written spelling tests. At the secondary school level 
reversals may have completely disappeared from the 
pupil’s oral reading and spelling, but the tendency 
may often be revealed by presenting the pupil with 
nonsense syllables — combinations of letters which 
are pronounceable but which are not actual words. 


Thus a pupil with a past history of reversals might 
read the nonsense syllable drig as either grid or gird 
— both meaningful words to the student. 


If a child makes reversals in oral expression — 
catipal letters for capital letters or vering interesty for 
very interesting — you have a positive indication of 
language deficiency. The oral reading of secondary 
school students often reveals confusion of words of 
similar configuration or pattern, such as position and 
possession, defying and dignifying, profusion and 
profession. Such errors in word recognition should be 
a warning that words have not made their proper im- 
print on the student’s mind. 

One tenth grade student told his remedial teacher, 
“Of course I know the meaning of judilant. Aren’t 
we continually hearing about judilant delinquency?” 
In a vocabulary quiz another tenth grade boy in- 
quired if it would be permissible to use two of the 
words in a single illustrative sentence. Among the 
ten words on the test were flagrant and emaciated. 
This boy really shot off both barrels when he sub- 
mitted the sentence, ‘‘A flagrant odor emaciated from 
the barnyard.” Just the other day a pupil was read- 
ing aloud to his remedial teacher from an adventure 
story in which the scene was laid in the South Pacific. 
The text read, ““As we approached the coral reef.” 
The boy read, “As we approached the corned beef.” 

The dictionary offers little help to a student with 
a severe disability. On a vocabulary test a boy re- 
cently wrote, “The soldiers contaminated down the 
street,” contaminate being one of the words in his 
vocabulary lesson. When pressed by his remedial 
teacher for an explanation of his usage of the word, 
he said, “I looked it up in the dictionary and found 
that it meant ¢o pollute. That word didn’t mean any- 
thing to me, and so I looked it up and found that it 
meant fo defile. Again I was stumped and looked up 
this word. The dictionary said that defile means ‘to 
march in regular order through a narrow passageway.’ 
So what’s the matter, with, ‘The soldiers contaminated 
down the street’? You may think that these are 
exceptional instances, occurring at rare times, but I 
assure you that hardly a day goes by in which our 
remedial teachers fail to encounter similar situations. 


A meager sight vocabulary is the natural conse- 
quence of such deficiencies in reading. History teach- 
ers are unanimous in holding limited vocabulary re- 
sponsible for most of the difficulty students have in 


1 This paper was read in the Mathematics section of the Twenty-third Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 


(March, 1949). 


2 Mr. Sexton is a member of the English department of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
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the study of this subject, and I know from experience 
that this item contributes substantially to the struggle 
which many students have with mathematics. 

The types of reading errors which I have men- 
tioned often appear in the pupil’s spelling. Reading 
disability has been defined as “the inability to recog- 
nize words at sight and to associate them with their 
meanings as readily as should be expected in the light 
of the pupil’s general intelligence and other skills.” 
If one has difficulty in recognizing words that are 
actually in front of him in print, it must be obvious 
that he will have even more difficulty in recalling the 
exact sequence of letters necessary for correct spelling. 
Frequently we find the letters of a word jumbled — 
brith for birth, clam for calm, turoble for trouble, read 
for dear, and the like. The letters are all there, but 
in the wrong order. This is simply another manifes- 
tation of the tendency of these pupils to make re- 
versals. 

The oral reading of these students is characterized 
by the omission of small words, such as articles, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. 


Il 


And now, bearing in mind some of the manifesta- 
tions 1 have mentioned — reversals, omissions of 
words, confusion of words of similar patterns, and a 
meager sight vocabulary — let us turn to mathematics. 

Arithmetic is usually the subject in which these 
pupils receive their best marks in the early grades. 
But even here, they have their troubles, the most 
common of which is reversing digits — the pupil reads 
83 as 38, for instance. 

Also bear in mind that these youngsters who have 
reversal tendencies have been struggling to train 
themselves to read from left to right, and assume that 
they have succeeded to an adequate degree. When, 
in arithmetic, they come to the addition of a column 
of figures and to multiplication, they are confronted 
by the apparent paradox that the proper procedure is 
now from right to left. Small wonder that they are 
confused, and this uncertainty of direction — one way 
for reading and the exact opposite for arithmetic — 
is responsible for many errors in addition and multi- 
plication. 

A public school third-grade pupil with a reading 
disability had, after prolonged practice and great 
effort, apparently conquered this problem of direction 
in addition. One day he came in tears to his remedial 
teacher and presented a test in addition which had 
been marked “0”. The examples involved the addi- 
tion of sums of money. The boy’s remedial teacher 
was puzzled, because she was confident that her pupil 
had mastered the right-to-left procedure in addition, 
as his daily papers had for some time been consist- 


ently good. Adroit questioning on her part revealed 
that he had reasoned that because we read so-many- 
dollars and so-many cents, — for example, $1.59 — 
the dollars’ column should be added first and the 
cents’ column afterward. 

Further confusion between the way numbers are 
spoken and the way they are written faces these pupils 
in the “teens” group of numbers. For instance, 45, 
63, 72, and the like present no difficulty, as the tens’ 
digit is spoken first and written first; but 14, 16, and 
their “teens” companions are written in reverse order 
to the spoken sequence. 

In his book Teacher in America, Prof. Barzun takes 
teachers sharply to task for contributing to the diffi- 
culties which some pupils encounter in mathematics. 
He says, “The hitch comes early in life when teachers 
say: ‘You just do it this way,’ without explaining the 
path from the known to the unknown nor supplying 
a sound reason.” 

I believe that his charge is a true bill and that 
pupils with reversal tendencies could be saved much 
grief in their struggle with direction in adding a 
column of figures if they were shown that addition 
could be done from left to right but that reversing the 
procedure simplifies the operation. 

Such an explanation might take the following 
pattern: 


Suppose we are to add 


7,689 7,689 
3,728 3,728 
9,621 9,621 
7,860 7,860 
6,666 6,666 
32,000 35,564 
3,300 
240 
24 
35,564 


If we add from left to right, we must bear in mind 
that the first digit in each number represents thous- 
ands. Therefore our sum (32) must be written 32,000. 
The next digits represent hundreds and so their sum 
(33) must be recorded as 3300. Similarly the sum of 
the tens’ digits (24) represents a value of 240, while 
that of the units digits is 24. 

I am certain that any pupil would appreciate the 
comparative simplicity of the right to left approach, 
provided the teacher supplied an adequate explana- 
tion of “carrying.” 

Again when these pupils come to algebra, they are 
likely to feel that some procedures they have so care- 
fully learned in arithmetic are being contradicted. 
For instance, in arithmetic they have been taught 
that they cannot subtract a larger number from a 
smaller one nor may they subtract any digit in the 
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minuend from the digit below it in the subtrahend. 
Yet in algebra they are expected to do these very 
things. For example, a pupil is asked to subtract 
2x + 7 from 2x +3. The subtraction of 2x from 2x 
does not present any difficulty, but how to subtract 
7 from 3 is a real problem for the pupil whose creed 
is that a larger number cannot be subtracted from a 
smaller one. It often requires a great deal of patient 
explanation of the concept of negative numbers be- 
fore the placing of the minus sign before the result 
has real meaning to the pupil. 


Ill 


In many cases what is commonly called a reading 
disability is really a language disability, for the handi- 
cap is not confined to the mother tongue but extends 
into the foreign language field as well. Proper reme- 
dial measures may have been sufficiently effective to 
enable a pupil to cope with the scholastic problems of 
the intermediate grades, but when he takes up the 
study of foreign languages at the secondary school 
level, he will encounter his early confusions all over 
again, with the added handicap of no auditory under- 
standing of the language as an aid to its acquisition. 
A disability of this type, is, in fact, an inability to 
interpret symbolic language. In the mother tongue, 
these pupils have no trouble in understanding the 
spoken word; it is at the point of recognition and in- 
terpretation of printed symbols that the breakdown 
occurs. Certainly algebra has a symbolic language 
of its own, and a student who fails to master the 
language of algebra has little chance of success in 
pursuing advanced courses in mathematics. Some of 
the items which present difficulties to pupils who 
have reading disabilities are: (1) literal numbers, (2) 
symbols indicating mathematical operations (plus, 
minus, divided by, times, equals, roots, powers, etc.) 
and (3) devices for showing dependence, such as 
formulas, equations, and graphs. 


Psychologists have demonstrated that the mere - 


reading of numbers is more difficult than reading 
words. This is undoubtedly caused by the greater 
demand for concentration which different combina- 
tions of digits impose upon the reader. Also the eye 
span for digits is much smaller than for words, which 
results in more fixations and regressions when num- 
bers are being read. One example will suffice to illus- 
trate this point. No one here would have any diffi- 
culty in recognizing the word transformation at a 
single glance. The word contains 14 letters. But at 
a glance would you be able to repeat accurately a 
number which contains fourteen digits — for example, 
32,860,734,982,765? 

Do you have pupils who seem to be proficient in 
the mechanics of arithmetic and algebra but who are 





completely unable to cope with “word problems’? 
In our testing program to detect cases of reading dis- 
ability we always include an arithmetic test in order 
to measure a pupil’s ability in a non-language subject 
for comparison with his basic language skills. For 
this purpose I use the Stanford Achievement test, in 
which you will recall the arithmetic test is divided 
into two sections, reasoning and computation. The 
reasoning portion consists of word problems which 
demand accurate reading and interpretation, while 
the computation test measures the pupil’s ability in 
the mechanics of arithmetic — addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, fractions, decimals, etc. When 
we are dealing with a reading disability, it is not at 
all uncommon to have a pupil turn in a performance 
in computation from one to three school grades above 
his rating in reasoning. Your pupils who cannot 
seem to master word problems may have reading dis- 
abilities. 

In the secondary school ‘‘word problems” provide 
experience in translating English into algebraic sym- 
bols, and extensive drill in this department is recog- 
nized as important by all teachers of mathematics. 
Most of our well-known authorities in reading go one 
step farther by maintaining that extensive drill should 
be given in the reverse process — translating equa- 
tions and formulas into good English sentences. They 
see an analogy to the study of foreign languages, in 
which we not only demand the ability to translate 
English into French, Spanish, or Latin but also re- 
quire the pupil to be able to translate these tongues 
into idiomatic English before we consider that he has 
mastered the language. 

Even pupils who have no disability have trouble 
in translating algebraic expressions into words unless 
they have had definite training in this skill. Last 
year I had two divisions of second-year algebra, one 
of which was composed of new boys — pupils who 
had come to us from other schools — while the other 
division was largely made up of boys who had taken 
our first-year algebra course the previous year and 
who had therefore had some practice in converting 
symbols into words. I was preparing both classes for 
the lesson on forming quadratic equations by using 
the sum and product of the roots. I had taken the 
two roots from the quadratic formula and had shown 


that by actual addition the result was — 3 Three or 


four questions directed at the weakest members of the 
division convinced me that every one understood the 
actual mechanics of the addition. Then I said, ‘‘Ex- 
press in sentence form what this result shows about 
the sum of the roots of amy quadratic equation.” 
In the “new-boy division” no hands were raised, and 
most of the class looked blank. So I said, “‘All right. 


I'll start the sentence, and some one volunteer to com- 
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plete it.” I began, “The sum of the roots of any 
quadratic equation is equal to ” | went right 
through the class without a satisfactory answer. 
Most of the students were inarticulate, and those who 
did submit answers were obviously “shooting arrows 
into the air.” In the other division several hands 
were raised as soon as I said, “Express in sentence 
form ———.” Some teachers may feel that we 
should be happy and satisfied when a pupil can cor- 
rectly translate a “word problem” into an equation, 
but I subscribe to the opinion that drill in the reverse 
process helps to make algebraic symbols more mean- 
ingful and that anything that can be done to achieve 
this end is worth while. 


IV 

I have mentioned meager vocabulary as one factor 
which contributes heavily to low reading comprehen- 
sion. I am convinced that this is as often true in 
mathematics as it is in science, history, literature, or 
economics. Last year I found instances in which 
pupils did not know the meanings of such terms as 
binomial, coefficient, exponent, literal, reciprocal, 
rationalization, multiple, divisor, dividend, quotient, 
subtrahend, minuend, perimeter, surd, root, and 
product. If you think I am exaggerating, just try 
out your class on a few of these words. In addition 
to these instances I have found pupils who were ig- 
norant of the meanings of such non-technical words 
as integral, identity, infinite, breadth, uniform, in- 
come, and consecutive. Small wonder that these 
youngsters do not know what we are talking about 
when we are explaining some new topic. 

To cope with vocabulary deficiencies in mathe- 
matics, Mr. Douglas, the head of the mathematics 
department at Taft, has prepared a syllabus listing 
the minimum vocabulary requirements in first- and 
second-year algebra. Students are held responsible, 
both in class quizzes and in examinations, for exact 
definitions of all words on the list, together with 
original illustrations of each word defined. He is now 
preparing other lists to cover all of our courses in 
mathematics. 

I am quite confident that for every case in which 
the pupil’s misunderstandings and confusions of words 
are apparent to the teacher there are just as many 
pupils who recite acceptably without having the 
slightest idea of what they are talking about. I am 
referring to those who have slavishly memorized the 
printed page or who have learned to do a certain type 
of problem without any thought about the reasoning 
which underlies the equation. For example, I sent 
one of my pupils to the blackboard to demonstrate 
the solution of a work problem. “A and B working 
together can complete a job in 3 3/7 days. If they 
worked alone, B would require two days longer than 


A to finish the job. How many days would it take 
each to do the work alone?” 

The student’s equation and solution were correct, 
but in his explanation to the class he dismissed the 


: ; : 1 
the equation with the statement, “Therefore, — + 
x 


1 7 
x+2 24° 
represented, he replied, “Why, that is the time it 
would take A in one day.” 

I have previously said that the reversal tendency 
may completely disappear by the time the pupil 
reaches the secondary school level. However, this is 
not always the case. Last year Mr. Douglas noted a 
striking example in the final examination of an eight- 
een-year-old boy. This student had successfully 
handled an example in logarithms which involved 
roots, powers, multiplication, and division, but near 
the end of his computation he wrote the log of the 
denominator, which he had correctly obtained as 
4503, as .3054— a beautiful example of a kinetic re- 
versal. Mr. Douglas, who has been keenly interested 
in the work of our remedial department, wrote in the 
examination book the comment “‘Remedial?” and in- 
quired of me about the boy. I am pleased to supply 
“the happy ending” by reporting that upon learning 
from me that this pupil had a language disability Mr. 
Douglas exacted only a nominal penalty for the error, 
even though the final result was far from correct. 





” When I asked him to clarify what . 
x 


I have mentioned the confusion of words as symp- 
tomatic of reading disability. When a student reads 
perimeter as perpendicular, subtracted as substituted, 
expansion as expression, cube as tube, and volume as 
value (all of which are actual classroom instances), it 
does not take very much imagination to picture the 
pupil’s bewilderment over the problem at hand. 

I have also pointed out that the oral reading of 
these pupils discloses the tendency to omit small 
words. Our modern demand for speed also contributes 
heavily to this type of reading, for pupils are con- 
stantly urged to increase their rate of reading by 
skipping articles, prepositions, and conjunctions and 
by keeping an eye out for “key” words. This tech- 
nique can be disastrous in mathematics. Two illus- 
trations will suffice. 


In a class of twelve tenth-grade students four boys 
— one-third of the class — missed the following prob- 
lem on a class quiz. “600 cubic feet of gas is under a 
pressure of 24 lbs. per square inch. Determine the 
volume if, without changing the temperature, the 
pressure is reduced to 18 lbs. per square inch.” Every 
one of the four boys in reading the problem had 
skipped the little preposition to, and had therefore 
read “if the pressure is reduced 18 lbs. per square 
inch.” 
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A pupil struggled in vain with this problem: ““The 
product of two consecutive odd integers is 50 less 


than the square of the greater.” He finally sought 
help from his teacher, who asked the boy to read the 
example aloud. You have probably guessed the 
pupil’s trouble; he was omitting the word than, mak- 
ing the problem read: “The product of two consecu- 
tive odd integers is 50 less the square of the greater.” 
Year after year I have noticed that pupils have diffi- 
culty with problems concerning “consecutive odd or 
even numbers.” In most instances the omission of 
the all-important odd or even in reading the text has 





been responsible for the pupils’ errors in setting up 
the equations. 


In comparing a student’s performance in any sub- 
ject with his aptitude for that subject as measured by 
an objective test, it is well to bear in mind the ad- 
monition of Headmaster Allan V. Heely of Lawrence- 
ville — there has not yet been devised a test which 
will measure a pupil’s wi//ness and wontness. I should 
like to supplement his statement by the observation 
that no amount of willness is sufficient to offset the 
handicap of a severe reading disability. 


CELLULOID AND SHELLAC 


By Watpo E. 


I 
ELLULOID and shellac will obviate many of our 
C troubles in teaching Latin. But before we ex- 
amine the cure, let us look at the disease. What 
is our main difficulty in teaching Latin? 

To begin with, we make a fundamental mistake in 
pointing out to our classes the similarities of English 
and Latin (most of which are imaginary, by the way) 
instead of contrasting them at every possible point. 
With his limited experience the student cannot con- 
ceive of a language with a different structure from his 
own and has already assumed that the new language 
is identical with English in everything except vocabu- 
lary. 

Furthermore his training in English grammar is 
liable to be more of a hindrance than a help. Gram- 
marians have regarded English as an uncouth form of 
Latin and have described a Germanic dialect in terms 
devised for highly inflected languages. Many stu- 
dents, for example, believe that in the sentence I saw 
him, I is the subject because it is in the nominative 
case. The truth is, of course, that J is the subject, 
not because it is nominative case, but because it pre- 
cedes the verb; in the same way, him is object because 
it follows the verb. If any one doubts this, let him 
look at the sentence, Me saw him, socially unaccept- 
able, but as easily understood as J saw him. The sub- 
ject is me, and we know this from its position, not its 
inflection. There are only a few significant inflections 
left in English: walk, walked; sing, sang; boy, boy’s, 
boys. Most of the functions of words, in Latin ex- 
pressed by inflection, are indicated in English by posi- 
tion or by helping words. 

The beginner, of course, assumes that inflection 
has no more useful place in Latin than it does in 


Sweet ! 


English, and during his first year his experience sup- 
ports this view. In elementary texts the Latin word 
order is often identical with English, except that the 
verb is generally placed last and the subject is some- 
times “understood with the verb.” It is therefore a 
simple matter for the beginner to translate without 
reference to the inflections. If there are two nouns, 
he places the verb between them and gets subject, 
verb, and object. If there is only one noun, he as- 
sumes that the noun is subject if the verb is intransi- 
tive and object if the verb is transitive, with the sub- 
ject “understood with the verb.” 


As we all know, there comes a time in such a stu- 
dent’s Latin career, usually just before he starts 
Caesar, when this faulty language pattern is unable 
to cope with the situations in which it finds itself. 
Our pupil finds that the subject is very often not the 
first word in a sentence. The verb no longer occupies 
its lawful position at the end of the sentence, and to 
make things worse, there seem to be five or six verbs 
in every sentence. 


II 


The proper attack, it seems to me, is to seek to 
obtain from the very start immediate and unerring 
recognition of nominative and accusative, with si- 
multaneous recognition of their functions. The prob- 
lem is more difficult than might appear, for it involves 
a tremendous change in the child’s concept of language 
and the substitution of another language pattern for 
his native one. I have met many Latin students (mine 
among them) who have never really grasped this fact, 
although exposed to Latin for several years. 


Here is our problem. The solution lies, I believe, 
in the type of audio-visual aids developed by Richard 


1 Dr. Sweet is on the faculty of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, and is a member of the Secondary Education 


Board’s committee of Latin Examiners. 
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H. Walker. By special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers I have typed out and photographed all our 
Latin texts, grouping them by thought units. This is 
then projected on a screen. Only one phrase is re- 
vealed at a time, which the student reads aloud and 
interprets. We have evolved conventional phrases to 
indicate the function of the case. Caesar would be 
“Caesar does something,” while Caesarem would be 
“Something happens (directly) to Caesar.” 

A simple sentence follows; you are to imagine that 
each line appears in turn as the instructor unwinds 
the spool. 

Legatus 

cum suls COpiis 

in hiberna 

magna difficultate 
contendit. 

The sentence is built up in the boy’s mind in the 
Latin order. Legatus shows that the lieutenant does 
the action; cum suis copiis adds the thought that he 
did not act alone. In hiberna indicates clearly that 
the verb is a verb of motion. At this point students 
are encouraged to suggest possible Latin forms, such 
as venit or missus est. Magna difficultate fills in some 
of the details. When the class sees contendit, they 
already know its general meaning, even if they have 
never seen the word before. It remains for them to 
ascertain the exact coloring of the word in this pas- 
sage. It would be almost impossible for a student 
who worked in this way to translate contendit by “he 
fought”; the pupil who skipped about from subject 
to verb might easily come up with, ‘“The lieutenant 
fought with his forces in winter quarters with great 
difficulty.” 

The student simply cannot ignore inflections when 
he is taught with film-strips. Of even more impor- 
tance, perhaps, he realizes himself that by carefully 
noting the endings and their functions, he knows the 
meanings of most of the words, even the new ones. 
So well does this attack work that the average stu- 
dent looks up no more than three or four words in an 
assignment. With this technique it is obviously 
necessary for the teacher often to fill in the exact 
meaning of words of which the students know only 
the general meaning. This seems to make for precise 
thinking on distinctions, and the classes remember 
well the words they acquire in this way. 


Ill 


Another visual aid which attacks this problem of 
immediate recognition of form and function is the 
2” x 2” slide, used in the same projector as the film- 
strip. We have copied many illustrations which show 


stories in our texts or other classical scenes. We 
sometimes question the class on the day’s reading by 
asking them questions in Latin about the pictures, to 
which they must give answers which contain words 
and phrases from the lesson. Pictures illustrating 
new words are discussed in Latin; students are then 
questioned in Latin to make them use these new 
words in various cases (1). The student connects the 
Latin symbol, which he hears and uses, with the ac- 
tual thing, rather than an English symbol. An eguus 
will not be an 4—-o-r-s-e but a living creature portrayed 
on the screen. Furthermore, eguus with an —s is doing 
something, while eguum with an -m is having some- 
thing done to him (2). 

This sort of drill is popular with the classes. Na- 
turally a certain amount of fluency makes these drills 
more effective. We obtain this by stressing oral work; 
each lesson is read aloud in class not once but several 
times. We find recordings of great assistance. We 
have recorded all our texts and generally play the 
day’s assignment at the start of each class. Concen- 
tration is intense. The class follow the text in their 
books, and when it is necessary to turn a page, every 
page in class goes over at the same instant. After 
translation we drill by dropping the tone arm at ran- 
dom upon the record to pick out phrases and clauses, 
which the pupils repeat and translate. Tests are given 
in the same manner. 


Whenever I speak on this subject I am always 
asked where we find time in class to do all this work. 
May I say that we use these aids precisely to save 
time, and they enable us to cover almost twice as 
much ground as we did before. 


There is certainly a golden opportunity for a pub- 
lisher to produce suitable aids for his text. Mean- 
while, I say to you, use whatever of these aids you 
can (3). And for those of you who are venturesome, 
plunge into the realms of celluloid and shellac and 
make your own. Within a few years such equipment 
will be commonplace, but at present these aids grip 
the imagination of the students and even in their im- 
perfect state bring forth superior results. 


® The Report of the Classical Investigation recommended in 
1924 (Part One, p. 229) “Initial drill on forms should be func- 
tional in character.” 


(2) The following questions will indicate how we ask for a certain 
case of a noun or for a verb, adjective, or adverb: Quid est? 
Quid videmus? Quo in loco sunt pueri? Unde veniunt servi? 
Quo instrumento miles necatus est? Qualis homo est? Quomodo 
ambulat? Quid agit? 


8) Richard H. Walker of 8 Masterton Road, Bronxville 8, 
N. Y., has records and film-strips for sale; these aids may also 
be borrowed through the office of the S.E.B. 
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PROBLEMS OF TRANSFER 


Report of Special Committee 


I 
1D: USSION in the section meeting of the elemen- 


tary schools at the Secondary Education 

Board’s Annual Conference last March in- 
cluded problems of entrance requirements, entrance 
examinations, and admissions policies of the secondary 
schools as they affect the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. One of the specific topics discussed was 
“the practice of some secondary schools to exert pres- 
sure upon parents to send boys away before the 8th 
grade.” Although a few of the elementary schools 
end with the 6th or 7th grades — and some with the 
9th — the final year of the majority is the 8th grade. In 
the case of secondary schools beginning with the 7th 
or 8th grades, there is thus an overlapping of one to 
three grades. Some speakers felt that clarification 
and coordination of policy at this period would bene- 
fit all concerned, — schools, students, and parents. 

Speakers representing the point of view of ele- 
mentary schools ending with the 8th or 9th grade ex- 
plained that their schools are set up so that the senior 
year is the culminating one, with many of the out- 
standing jobs and positions of responsibility which 
help to develop a boy reserved to that year. It was 
further pointed out that it is a financial blow to the 
elementary school to lose boys in the senior year, as 
well as a “morale destroyer,” which can make the re- 
maining boys restless. 

The position of the five or six-year boarding school, 
as summarized by the writer, — speaking for Groton 
School, — was that a school which believes that five 
or six consecutive years of educational development 
in the same school, beginning with the 7th or 8th 
grade, offers valuable advantages for most boys, — 
will and should explain its philosophy and program 
to the parents of candidates for admission. Further- 
more, such a school will, as a rule, accept the majority 
of its boys into the 7th and 8th grades, provided, of 
course, it has a sufficient number of qualified appli- 
cants for these grades. This policy obviously results 
in the availability of fewer places for the 9th grade. 
The school in all fairness does and should explain this 
fact to parents. Consequently, the parents are un- 
avoidably faced with the “‘pressure” of choosing the 
course which they believe will be most suited to their 
own boy’s best development. 


II 
At the conclusion of the discussion involving 
schools with over-lapping grades, the chairman of the 
meeting appointed William Doolittle, Headmaster of 


Indian Mountain School, Thurston Chase, Head- 
master of Eaglebrook School, and the writer as a Com- 
mittee to discuss the problems in more detail and to 
submit a report on their findings and recommenda- 
tions. The Committee met this autumn at Eagle- 
brook and the Chairman hereby submits this report, 
which has been read and approved by Mr. Doolittle 
and Mr, Chase: 


1. The Committee felt its function should be con- 
fined to a study of “transfer” problems arising be- 
tween elementary schools and secondary schools. 
The report will therefore not go into the educational 
philosophy underlying any single school or group of 
schools, whether day or boarding. 

2. First of all, the members of the Committee 
were in complete accord on the vital importance of 
cooperation and understanding between the two 
groups of schools. Where misunderstandings or un- 
ethical practices of any kind are believed to exist, 
they should be taken up immediately between the 
heads of the two schools. It is believed that a frank 
personal discussion of the difficulty will almost always 
clear the air, and prevent further misunderstandings. 

3. Secondly, the use of scholarships or tuition re- 
duction to induce parents to transfer their boys from 
one school to another, or to prevent such a transfer, 
was thoroughly condemned. Such a practice, which 
is fortunately rare, encourages “shopping around,” 
and can only result in irreparable harm to the whole 
cause of independent school education through lower- 
ing of standards and disunity. 

In this connection, it is urged by the Committee 
that elementary and secondary schools state clearly 
in their catalogues their policies with regard to scholar- 
ships and financial aid. This should include a state- 
ment as to the sources of scholarship funds, the basis 


‘upon which scholarships are awarded, and the method 


for determining the amounts of the scholarships. The 
use of a financial questionnaire to determine the 
financial need of the parents is strongly recommended. 
Schools which have a “sliding scale” of tuition fees 
should frankly so state in their catalogues. In other 
words, the scholarship or financial aid policy should 
be definite and should be strictly adhered to. This 
will help to prevent parents from “shopping around” 
for the best educational bargain. 

4. The Committee felt strongly that no “pres- 
sure” should be exerted by the secondary school or 
the elementary school to induce the parents to trans- 
fer or not to transfer their boy. On the other hand, it 
seemed reasonable and proper for each school to pre- 
sent its case to the parents as objectively as possible 
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in accordance with its sincere belief as to what would 
best serve the all-round development of the individual. 
The good of the individual, not of either school, should 
be the sole criterion as to when a boy should transfer. 
The Committee realizes the difficulty of a completely 
objective approach but believes it is the only one con- 
sistent with sound education. The Committee feels 
that in accepting boys into the ninth or tenth grades, 
secondary schools should take into consideration the 
fact that a boy from an elementary boarding school 
will probably make an easier adjustment than boys 
who have had no previous boarding school experience. 
The Committee noted with interest the recently an- 
nounced change of policy by two of the six-year 
schools, St. Mark’s and Brooks, to accept qualified 
students into the tenth or even eleventh grades. 


5. The following suggestions relating to proce- 
dure when transfer is contemplated may be helpful: 


(a) If parents are intending to transfer their son to a 
secondary school before the final year of the elementary 
school, the latter should be informed of this fact from the 
beginning. 

(b) If the parents are undecided as to the year of transfer, 
they should not reach a decision until they have discussed the 
matter fully with the heads of both schools. It was admitted 
that the parents’ actions cannot be controlled. As a matter of 
actual fact, it is a rare parent who does not discuss this matter 
fully with the head of the elementary school and ask for his 
advice, not only as to the best year for transfer, but also as to 
the choice of a secondary school which will best meet the 
boy’s needs. 

(c) A secondary school should not accept an elementary 
school boy until the elementary school has been apprised of 
the impending move, and has had a chance to discuss it 
thoroughly with the parents. This, again, is a situation 
which does not often arise, not only for the reason mentioned 
above, but also because the secondary school is normally in 
touch with the elementary school early in the fall or winter 
to obtain the boy’s school records and headmaster’s recom- 
mendation. The best, and usual, procedure is for the heads 
or admissions officers of the two schools to confer, or at least 
correspond fully, on all angles of the situation. Last minute 
decisions to transfer are to be discouraged for the student’s 
sake, but are sometimes unavoidable. It is even more im- 
portant in such a case for the secondary school not to accept 
the boy before conferring with the elementary school. 


6. The Committee urges the secondary schools to 
inform the elementary schools fully regarding their 
entrance requirements and admissions procedure, 
either through catalogues or correspondence. It is 
believed that more uniformity in entrance tests, and 
flexibility in curricula are advisable and possible with- 
out lowering of standards. 


7. With regard to entrance examinations, the 
Committee recommends the use of the Secondary Ed- 
ucation Board examinations at the end of the spring 
term wherever feasible. The Committee urges the 


support of the Secondary Education Board examina- 
tions, and suggests that they be used for placement 
purposes by schools having an earlier entrance testing 
program. The elementary schools appreciate the 
reasons underlying the desire of the secondary schools 
and the parents to reach decisions before June, but 
would prefer a uniform entrance testing program by 
all the schools at the end of the school year. More 
uniformity by those schools using March tests for 
entrance purposes would be helpful. For example, a 
group of secondary schools met last year in New York 
at the E.R.B.! and agreed on the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board’s J.S.A.T. as a basic intelligence or apti- 
tude test for entrance. 


8. There was agreement that fina/ acceptance of 
a boy for admission to the secondary school should 
not be made before the elementary school spring term 
examinations and the end of the school year. This 
was felt to be important not only for the school, but 
also for the boy. The conditional nature of an ac- 
ceptance in April, based on the March tests and the 
school record up to that time, should have real teeth 
in it. This can be accomplished by stating clearly to 
the parents as well as to the school that the accept- 
ance is conditional and will not become final until the 
secondary school has received a statement from the 
head of the elementary school that the boy has com- 
pleted the year satisfactorily. In this connection, it 
is recommended that the secondary school ask for the 
S.E.B. examinations, and inform the elementary 
school of its valuation of the papers. 


9. More uniformity among the secondary schools 
in the transcript of record forms they send to the 
elementary schools to obtain the candidate’s scholas- 
tic and activities record, would be helpful to the ele- 
mentary schools. For instance, would it not be 
possible for the secondary schools to agree on the 
E.R.B. Cumulative Record Card as the basic form? 
A character and personality appraisal, and any other 
data desired, could be sent separately by letter. 


Ill 


In conclusion, it seemed to the Committee that 
the success of the relationship between elementary 
and secondary schools will not depend on a “‘code of 
fair practices” drawn up by a Committee composed 
of representatives of both groups. It will depend on 
cooperation, mutual respect for each other’s point of 
view, and an objective approach to problems that 
arise. No school can be all things to all people, and 
one that tries or claims to do so is fooling itself as 
well as parents. The secondary school should recog- 
nize the importance for many boys of completing the 


1 Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New York 32, N. Y. 
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senior year of their elementary school. The secondary 
school should, and generally does, frankly acknowl- 
edge that some boys are better off in the 7th, 8th, or 
9th grades of a good elementary school than in its 


own corresponding grades. Likewise, the elementary 
school should recognize on its part the advantages 
that the five or six-year boarding school has to offer 
many boys, among which is the understanding and 
mutual confidence established between boy and mas- 
ter through association in the earlier pre-adolescent 
years. 

The secondary schools and the elementary schools 
should support each other, as their success and their 
survival depends upon their working harmoniously 
together. But each school must be true to itself. It 
should do all in its power to retain its individuality 
and independence, and to be free to attain its objec- 
tives in its own way. We want cooperation, certainly, 
but not uniformity or regimentation. Different 
schools fit different needs, and each should respect 
and defend the right of the other to play its particular 
part in the educational scheme. Competition does 
and should exist, but “independent”? schools must 
present a united front in their fight to maintain their 
independence. 

— Lawrence M. Nos te, 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
Chairman of Special Committee. 











ATTENTION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS! 


At the 1950 Annual Conference of the SEB there will 
be, as usual, a section meeting devoted to the elementary 
schools (grades 6-9). A panel made up of heads of different 
types of elementary schools will discuss “What Changes 
the Elementary Schools Would Make in the Entrance 
Requirements of the Secondary Schools.” 


Such topics as 
the following may be included: 


1. Arithmetic or algebra at the 8th grade level. 

2. Language requirements. 

3. The lack of uniformity in entrance requirements. 

4. The emphasis upon mental ability and standardized 
tests. 

5. Duality of standards on the part of boarding schools 
(for those candidates from public schools and for 
those from independent schools). 

6. The growing tendency to include the 9th grade in 
the elementary school. 

7. The importance of continuing the arts and music in 
the secondary schools. 

8. Re-evaluating the time allotments for the “skills” 
and “‘content”’ studies. 

9. Student government. 

10. Curriculum changes. 

I'd like questions or topics from any of the elementary 
schools, and one or two representatives on the panel from 
the mid-west or far west. Write to me at The Buckley 


School, 120 E. 74th St., New York, 21 N. Y. 


— Frank S. Somersy, Acting Chairman, 
SEB Elementary Schools Committee. 




















FROM OUR READERS 


“PERSONALS” APPROVED ! 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I want to tell you how much interested I was in 
seeing the advertisement of a teacher of French and 
Spanish in the latest number of THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Butietin. I hope very much that you will 
be encouraged to continue and develop this service. 
It is, of course, the sort of thing which the London 
Times has been doing for years in its Educational 
Supplement, which is an indication of the high order 
of professional ethics in education in England. There 
schools and teachers can deal pretty directly with one 
another without the intervention of commercial 
agencies and their attendant high fees and none too 
reliable recommendations. In a comparison between 
the two countries I think it is the far greater inde- 
pendence of the individual teacher in England which 
impresses me most. In England, of course, tenure is 
completely based on good teaching, and no head 


1 See page 20. 


would think of dismissing a teacher or failing to give 
a good recommendation except for deficiencies in this 
respect. The contrast in this country, where tenure 
frequently depends on the favor of the head or of 
local school boards, often based on grounds quite 
different from proficiency, is striking. 

Forgive this sudden outburst. It is merely that I 
am hoping to see in this small beginning of yours a 
movement toward the emancipation of the individual 
teacher from local tyrannies of various sorts. These 
certainly exist, often in the most surprising places, 
even if they are not general. I know that your effort 
will be appreciated and I hope your “situations 
wanted” column will be liberally patronized. I am 
glad to tell you that Mr. Saltonstall feels as I do about 
this thing. 

Sincerely yours, 

— Myron R. WiuiaMs, 
Director of Studies, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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THE GRADE PLACEMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


By A. L. Lincotn ! 


I 


N a current study of the Placement of Mathematics 
I in Member Schools of the Secondary Education 
Board,? three issues stand out boldly from the 
data submitted by the two-hundred one schools. The 
first of these issues has to do with the content of 
eighth-grade mathematics, concerning which it is well 
known that there is at present a sharp divergence of 
practice on the part of private schools. According to 
the data of this study, 57.7% of the schools follow a 
dual or blended course of study — arithmetic and ele- 
mentary algebra — at this level, 14.7% offer elemen- 
tary algebra only, while 27.6% of the schools teach 
only arithmetic at the eighth-grade level. The inclu- 
sion of elementary algebra no doubt stems from two 
sources: (1) a belief on the part of curriculum makers 
that this is the proper point in the total curriculum to 
introduce algebra, and (2) pressure by “‘upper”’ schools 
which insist upon a limited knowledge of algebra for 
admission to the ninth grade. It is quite true, from 
comments appended to the reports of a few schools, 
and more particularly from addresses made at several 
meetings of the mathematics section of the Board’s 
Annual Conference, that a larger proportion of mem- 
ber schools would offer only arithmetic at the eighth- 
grade level if they were entirely “free” to carry out 
their own philosophy. It should be understood by 
the reader that no invitation for comment on this 
issue was included in the current study; those that 
were made were postscripts voluntarily appended. 


Upon what criteria should this issue be resolved? 
The principal criteria are: (1) social utility, (2) per- 
tinence and timing toward the total mathematics 
curriculum, and (3) difficulty of the concepts involved. 
Since it seems unlikely that anyone will gainsay the 
greater social utility of arithmetic as opposed to alge- 
bra, it seems superfluous to present arguments in 
favor of the former. It is a common criticism that 
private school pupils are not well equipped in the 
principles of arithmetic. The question may well be 
asked whether the schools have not abbreviated their 
courses in this subject, and whether they have not 
introduced the study of algebra too soon because of 
“requirements,” or because the placement of algebra 
at the eighth-grade level makes a good impression 
upon prospective but undiscriminating clients. 


With regard to the second criterion, that of per- 
tinence and timing, theory and practice agree that 
these two divisions of mathematics are pertinent and 
that they should be taught during the second semester 
of the eighth grade and the first semester of the ninth. 
Sequence and continuity of subject matter would seem 
to favor the placement of arithmetic in the eighth 
and the placement of elementary algebra in the ninth. 
It is the belief of this writer that more arithmetic 
should be included in the eighth-grade course, and 
that algebra should be deferred until the ninth. Such 
a step will not lay a burden upon the succeeding years, 
for there is ample time to complete secondary mathe- 
matics by the end of the twelfth grade. 

A consideration of the third criterion, that of diffi- 
culty of subject matter, tends to reverse the order of 
grade placement just expressed. It is probably true 
that upper arithmetic is more difficult than elementary 
algebra, since the factors of analysis and reasoning 
are heavier components of upper arithmetic than 
they are of elementary algebra. Purely on grounds of 
difficulty, elementary algebra should precede upper 
arithmetic. 

Since the implications of the last two criteria are 
in conflict, one or the other will have to be subor- 
dinated. A consideration of all of the criteria would 
seem to argue for a disregard of difficulty and for an 
acceptance of a continuity of subject matter as the 
better choice. Furthermore, since public schools in 
general follow this program, it may be added that 
transfer from public school would be facilitated by 
such a sequence of mathematical subjects. 


Il 


The second issue presented by the study, for lack 
of a better title, is designated as the “blended” course. 
This label, strictly speaking, is not an accurate one, 
for the courses in question are more nearly duals than 
they are blends. Morrison refers, obviously, to such 
a course as one which includes more than one branch 
of the subject taught concurrently within a single unit 
or credit. Does this issue have any philosophical and 
pedagogical merit? What are the advantages and 
limitations of the blended course? The proponents of 
this type of course base their arguments upon inte- 
gration and correlation. No teacher can refute or 


1 Dr. Lincoln is Director of Studies at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., and Chairman of the Bureau of Research 


of the Secondary Education Board. 


2 The Grade Placement of Mathematics Courses in Member Schools of the Secondary Education Board, Thomas F. Morrison, of the 


Bureau of Research. One copy was sent to each member school early this month. 


A limited supply of additional copies is avail- 


able at 33 cents a copy (postpaid) to member schools and at 43 cents a copy (postpaid) to non-members. 
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would want to refute the values of integration and 
correlation, provided the opportunities for attaining 
these objectives are logical, real, and appropriate, 
rather than forced, contrived, and unreal. 


The question is, do the advocates of the blended 
course really attain correlation and integration of the 
two subjects of mathematics being taught concur- 
rently within a single course? Or, is this parallelism 
merely a case of two half-courses reciting on alternate 
days of the week? 

Will not the majority of teachers agree that these 
two half-courses are not integrated and correlated, — 
further, that the subject matter does not lend itself 
to amalgamation? Even if integration and correla- 
tion were functionally possible, the resulting patterns 
of combination would cause much confusion in trans- 
fer. Since it appears that there is no intrinsic ped- 
agogical value in the blended course, it would seem 
that the practical value of transfer should be the de- 
termining factor, and that schools should abandon the 
blended course. 

The two issues we have discussed are old issues of 
long standing. The third issue is not so apparent, for 
its prevalence was not generally recognized before 
this study was made. The issue is that of flexibility 
or rigidity in a pupil’s program in mathematics. A 
word of explanation is necessary. 


The Proportions of Boys’ Schools Offering One or 
More Courses in Mathematics in Grades 9-11 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 
Total Number of Schools ....... 90 90 90 
Number of Schools offering 


DEINE oni incaceaes 82 75 76 
2 courses concurrently ..... 8 12 7 
3 courses concurrently ..... 3 + 
4 courses concurrently ..... 1 
5 courses concurrently ..... 2 


The table above reveals that a very large propor- 
tion of the schools provide in their schedules little or 
no accommodation for acceleration or retardation in 
mathematics. Presumably, the same observation 
would hold in the case of English or any other con- 
tinuous subject. An analysis of the reports of the 
schools indicates that there is little or no “irregularity” 
in a student’s program of studies. If his total classi- 
fication places him in the tenth grade, he is also tenth 
grade in mathematics. There is a rigidity of schedule 
and program which compels the pupil to be enrolled 
in all subjects at one grade level. If for some fortui- 
tous reason a pupil either because of the lack of op- 
portunity or aptitude has fallen behind in this subject 
or conversely has advanced in it beyond his average 
placement, little opportunity is provided for accom- 
modating him into a program most fitting to his in- 
terests and capacity. 





Ill 

The question immediately arises whether flexi- 
bility is preferable to rigidity. It may be argued that 
for reasons of equal maturity on the part of all mem- 
bers of a class, both social and mental, the pupil’s 
program should be kept at a single grade level. On 
the other hand, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there is a wide spread of mental maturity, and 
to a less extent, of social maturity, in any one grade 
or class. It is unlikely that the displacement to the 
extent of one grade by a relatively small proportion 
of a class would increase the spread of mental ability, 
or even of the social ability of any particular group. 
In fact, the chances are strong that the spread of 
mental maturity within any one grade would be nar- 
rowed by the acceleration of the gifted and by the re- 
tardation of the dullards. The standard deviation of 
any group studying ninth-grade mathematics is very 
probably less than the standard deviation of the total 
ninth grade of a particular school, provided flexibility 
of placement is practiced in that school. It would 
seem, therefore, that on a priori grounds flexibility is 
to be preferred to rigidity of pupil placement. And 
again, from the standpoint of transfer the scales seem 
heavily weighted in favor of flexibility. 

But idealism and realism are not the same. The 
smaller schools and to a less extent the schools of av- 
erage size are restricted in their efforts to institute 
flexibility. The larger schools which have parallel sec- 
tions in many of their courses and which have relatively 
large faculties can with no hardship whatever provide 
almost unlimited flexibility in the course placement 
of any student. From the standpoints of teaching 
load, teaching capacity, or schedule conflicts it makes 
little or no difference whether Pupil A is accelerated 
or retarded in any course. He can be accommodated 
as best fits his needs, with no extra burden or expense 
upon the school. 

It is impossible to say definitely what size of enroll- 
ment and faculty is necessary for instituting flexi- 


bility. There are other variables, such as the number 


of periods in a day, the capacity and willingness of all 
members of the faculty to teach any level of work, 
and the skill of the administration in planning a 
highly efficient schedule, which grants no personal 
favors to one department or another, or to one teacher 
over another. The amount of rigidity in this study is 
surprisingly large. Perhaps it is true that many of 
the schools believe thoroughly in the principle of flexi- 
bility of a pupil’s program, but that these schools are 
circumscribed in their efforts to carry out the prin- 
ciple. Would it not be well for each school to make 
its decision as to the desirability of a flexible pupil 
program, and then to reexamine its curriculum and 
schedule in order to determine whether the principle 
is being observed as widely as it can be? 
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THE INTERVIEW REPORT 


By Mary H. B. Wottner ! 


I 


FYONHE written report of a pupil’s progress in school, 
Ll signed by his teachers, bearing his name, and 
addressed to his parents, is a document which 
arouses a variety of feelings ranging from joy and 
satisfaction to dread and disgust in the breasts of 
teachers and parents as well as of their children. 
There is scarcely a function of education which makes 
the teacher more keenly aware of his professional re- 
sponsibility than that of searching out the just and 
accurate rating of achievement. Parents become 
aware of their parenthood each time the report card 
or letter is delivered into their hands. If gratified by 
favorable comments or high grades, they do not hesi- 
tate to express their pride and pleasure before an 
audience of family members and they may even spread 
the warm glow far out into the community. The re- 
actions of those parents whose scrutiny falls upon low 
marks can quickly be classified in two sets: one in 
which the child is blamed, the other in which the 
school is held at fault. Remarks like the following are 
often habitual: ““Why don’t you do better in spelling?” 
.. . “Can’t you get more than a C in geography?” 
. . . “Your sister Margaret always got all A’s.” ... 
or... “I don’t believe they ever teach you any 
spelling in that school.” . . . “What did the teacher 
give you a D again for?” 


Children usually learn early in life to anticipate 
the typical fireside scenes. The more astute among 
them prepare in one way or another for the inevitable 
report period; daily they insinuate their own kind of 
reporting calculated to soften the blow or to gain pre- 
liminary support from the adult at home. “I could 
do better, if I weren’t scared of Mr. H.” . . . ‘‘Miss 
S. never explains anything to me.” . . . Even in the 
classroom certain blandishments are employed, such 
as: “I’m working for an A in history, Miss T. I 
don’t know what'll happen to me, if I don’t bring 
home a good report this time.” 


Schools try many systems to alleviate the over- 
shadowing influence of these folkways in regard to 
marks. They have experimented with various kinds 
of periodic evaluation, and have emerged from these 
experiments somewhat dissatisfied. Parents, in turn, 
have a right to be frustrated or bewildered, especially 
whenever the report blank is over-long, or compli- 
cated, or if the language is technical or repetitive. 
Some families, if they kept files of report cards, could 
show six to twelve years of repeated comment some- 
thing like this: ‘““Your daughter is a conscientious 


,’ 


student,” or “should participate more often in class 
work,” or “needs to improve in concentration on the 
task in hand.” 


II 

In The Mary C. Wheeler School the problem of 
how to make the report a truly fruitful communica- 
tion meets with a partial solution, at least, in the in- 
auguration of a routine parent-teacher interview report 
in every school year. The extra time which this pro- 
cedure entails, especially on the part of teachers and 
administrators, is handsomely repaid by the improved 
working relationships between school and home, and 
by better understanding of the meaning of school 
progress on the part of pupils, parents, and teachers. 

The procedure itself is a natural outgrowth of the 
philosophy of independent schools in their attention 
to the individual and in their belief that not only the 
learnings of the child matter, but also his attitudes 
toward those learnings, his habits of study and health, 
and his general development in citizenship and 
character. 

Early in November, after the fifth week of school, 
a confidential report blank for each pupil is circulated 
among all members of the staff who come into con- 
tact with her. When these ratings and statements, 
as well as results of standardized tests, are gathered 
together, they are evaluated carefully by the class- 
room teacher and the principal in preparation for the 
parent conference. Each teacher schedules her own 
interviews with the parents of her pupils, some in her 
classroom and some in the office of the principal. A 
telephone call is made, something like this: ““Mrs. X, 
we are making our first report for the school year. 
We do not send out any written reports at this time. 
Could you and Mr. X come to the school to talk 
over with us the progress Alice is making?” 

An ideal conference report is arranged for father, 
mother, classroom teacher, and the principal; but 
this ideal cannot always be reached since fathers can 
rarely come during the school day and only a limited 
number of interviews can be scheduled for late in the 
day or in the evening. 


Ill 


The interview, usually approximately one-half 
hour in length, is unhurried, informal, and cordial, but 
it nevertheless has a purpose and a structure which 
permit real accomplishment. It should not be ham- 
pered by a lack of frankness or even by indirection, 
which so often characterizes contacts between parents 


1 Miss Wollner is Director of the Lower School, The Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 
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and teachers. Much can be said which could not be 
written down, because the spoken word can be tem- 
pered by sympathetic rapport while the written word 
endures. Of great importance to teachers is an ac- 
quaintance with the parents’ real aims and goals for 
their child and of their attitudes toward him; fre- 
quently, these may be expressed in the course of an 
interview, or may be revealed in an anecdote or tone 
of voice or body tension. Of course, the same advan- 
tage is on the parents’ side, and much of a child’s be- 
havior in regard to learning may become clear when 
the teacher’s main sense of direction is understood. 
A parent has this opportunity to suggest things he 
wishes the school would do; at the same time the 
school may question the parent concerning health 
habits, study time, or outside activity. In short, the 
interview report encourages parents and teachers at 
the outset of the school year to lay down a coopera- 
tive plan which will have the best development of the 
child in view. For example, in the case of a pupil 
who had shown apathy or poor reading habits, it 
might be discovered that she was nervous about un- 
healthy competition with a sibling or a classmate. 
In another case a teacher might learn from a parent 
about a child’s unusual hobby interest which could 
be made to contribute profitably to increased aca- 
demic motivation. 

The pupil, for her part, is less often placed in the 
position of having to explain her report at home, or 


of having it held over her as a threat. Her status in 
all key subjects is shown to her by her own teacher 
in such ways that she, too, has an opportunity to 
examine her own strengths and weaknesses and to 
make a plan for the year. She then knows that her 
parents and teachers have met, that they approve in 
general of her start and that they have agreed on 
ways of helping her achieve her goals. In rare in- 
stances a child might be called into conference with 
parents and teachers, but this is so awe-inspiring that 
it would scarcely be useful with children under the 
age of twelve. 

Subsequent reports for the school year are type- 
written and mailed to the home. Parents still quite 
naturally like ‘‘something in writing,” and teachers’ 
time does not stretch to cover more than one set of 
interview reports. However, the initial contact has 
broken the ice so that the written comments are in- 
telligible because they relate to something which was 
agreed upon. 

It is heartening to realize, as we do after three 
years of the interview report in our school, that when 
teachers and parents talk frankly together they dis- 
cover identical standards and values of education. 
The interview provides them a means for aligning 
their methods of achieving these standards and values. 
The resulting unity of outlook benefits each individual 
pupil and strengthens schools and community re- 
lations. 


THE LABORDE TOURS’ 


By a 1949 Member of the Group 


I 

EGINNING late and working on the problems of 
getting transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tions in a continent already bursting with the 
“greatest invasion of Americans since D-Day,” the 
Laborde Travel Service last summer accomplished 
some near miracles. They succeeded in getting be- 
tween 150 and 200 visitors to Europe and back, in it- 
self a miracle, and further in providing a considerable 
choice of places to be visited, in making railroad reser- 
vations, in offering guided tours, and in doing all this 
for possibly the lowest rates charged by any travel 
service except such organizations as the Youth 

Hostels. 

This year, the Service expects to expand its offer- 
ings greatly. Not only will there be a much wider 
variety of choices in places to be visited, but, having 
started the work of organizing the tours much earlier, 
it will be able to accept many more members in its 


tours, although the rush of Americans abroad during 
Holy Year will be much greater. 


The basic idea of the Laborde Tours is somewhat 
unusual and essentially sound. It is the idea of pro- 
viding opportunities for American students and teach- 
ers to settle for a considerable period of time, seldom 
shorter than a week, in certain places covered by the 
tour, and really to get acquainted with the region. 
For a certain period, admittedly all too brief, the 
traveler has the feeling of /iving in a community. 
Thus, the groups went first to Montreux, Switzerland, 
where they stayed at excellent hotels for a period of 
ten days. From there they took many excursions — 
to the Grand St. Bernard Pass, to Chamonix and 
Mont Blanc, to Geneva. Or they went off on individ- 
ual expeditions to places in the neighborhood, such as 
Vevey, Lausanne, Caux, Ouchy. Or they simply sat 
in sidewalk cafes and watched the world go by. Or 
they climbed mountains. They had the excitement 


1 The Laborde Travel Service is sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, New York City. 
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of discovering the beauties which appealed to them 
and of finding out the records of the past which stirred 
their imaginations. 

After Montreux, the groups divided. Some went 
to other sections of Switzerland; others went to May- 
rhofen in the Austrian Tyrol to attend the three 
weeks’ summer session conducted by the University 
of Innsbruck, under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations. Again, the groups settled down in one 
place, and got acquainted with the neighborhood. 
From that base of operations, they were able to go on 
excursions as suited their tastes. For the mountain 
climbing enthusiasts, mountains, for the persons in- 
terested in local customs, walks and bus trips into the 
surrounding country, for those interested in picking 
up a new language, or in perfecting one they already 
had some knowledge of, classes in German, beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced. At Mayrhofen, there 
were lectures on Alpinism, and on the work of Mozart 
and Strauss and Hofmannsthal in preparation for the 
Salzburg Festival, which most of the group attended. 
And for the lovers of the human spectacle, time spent 
in cafes watching the world go by. 

Many of the Mayrhofen group wished to have a 
taste of what Italy had to offer, and for them, there 
was a five-day trip to Venice, Verona, Padua, and 
the historic Brenner Pass, memorable in history, but 
especially in the recent and terrible years of Mussolini 
and Hitler. The Italian expedition was more nearly 
like the regular sight-seeing tours conducted by Cook 
and the American Express — a night here, a half day 
there, with lectures by guides, as the visitors looked, 
wide-eyed and weary-footed, at the wonders of the 
Doges’ Palace, or St. Mark’s. Many an American 
foot took a beating from the stones of Venice, but few 
of the Americans seemed to mind. And, of course, it 
was always possible to let the beauties of the past 
remain interred in their monuments while one con- 
templated the passing scene from the comfortable 
vantage point of a table at a cafe. 

The visitors at Mayrhofen had an opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with visitors from other coun- 
tries — Britain, Sweden, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Italy, and, of course, Austria — so that there 
was a real experience of making friendships which 
cut across national boundaries, and for arriving at an 
understanding of the common problems of the West- 
ern world, through an appreciation of all points of 
view. 

After the Swiss, Austrian, and Italian visits, the 
groups moved back to Paris. Here they were lodged 
in small French hotels with a continental breakfast 
but no other meals provided. After that, they were 
left to their own devices for eight days. Some of 
them took a trip to the Chateaux of the Loire, under 
a leader from the Tours. Others went off to England, 


also under a group leader. But many of them were 
content to stay in Paris and wander through the 
streets, shopping or window-shopping, going to mu- 
seums, or merely absorbing the sights and sounds and 
smells of the city. 


Il 

The Service this year will offer most of the same 
opportunities that it offered last year: fairly extended 
stays in Switzerland, Mayrhofen, Paris. In addition, 
there will be a French University study course, paral- 
leling the Mayrhofen course, at the University of 
Caen in Normandy. Here the group will live in the 
Cité Universitaire or with private families and will 
have much the same experience as the group in 
Mayrhofen will be having, that is, an opportunity for 
learning a new language, or getting additional facility 
in one they already know, while at the same time learn- 
ing something of French culture and ways of living. 

Besides these special courses, there will be a small 
group for the study of dramatic production in Salz- 
burg, where the group will work in the Mozarteum 
under the Salzburg Festspiel producers and directors. 
This will offer a much more specialized course than 
either the University of Innsbruck offers in its Sum- 
mer Course, or the University of Caen offers in its 
course. 

Finally, in response to a demand for the kind of 
tour provided by the ordinary travel company which 
visits more places and gives a birds-eye view of many 
spots dear to the imagination of the American visitor, 
there will be two special Italian tours, starting, as 
they did last year, from Mayrhofen but covering 
much more of Italy — not only Venice, Verona, and 
Padua, but also Florence and Siena, San Gimignano, 
Perugia, Rome, Naples, Capri, and Milan, and so 
back to France, and Paris. There will be a similar 
tour of the Scandinavian countries, starting with six 
days in London, then on to Norway and Sweden, a 
six-day stay in Copenhagen, then back for eight days 
in Paris, with brief stops in Holland (Amsterdam and 
the Hague). There will also be excursions offered 
not only to Britanny and the Chateaux of the Loire, 
as were offered last year, but also other trips to the 
Céte d’Azur and to Spain. Even in these fairly ex- 
hausting tours, however, there will be somewhat pro- 
longed stays here and there so that the traveler will 
be given an opportunity to catch his breath and rest 
his weary body and mind. 


III 
The advantages provided by the Laborde Travel 
Service seem sufficiently obvious from this brief 
sketch. The first and most obvious one is that the 
tours are extremely inexpensive for what is provided. 
There is probably no other tour, except the very in- 
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expensive tours offered by the Youth Argosy Service 
for hardy young travelers, which offers so much for 
so little. A middle-aged school teacher will be very 
comfortable in the hotels provided under the Laborde 
Tours. To be sure, the inexperienced traveler will 
discover that he must pay for his baths and buy wine 
or mineral waters extra. He will be a little startled 
at first, no doubt, but will come to accept the facts as 
part of the European way of life. He will even come 
to enjoy the slight differences in these cultures from 
the ways his own culture operates. He will recognize 
that one goes to Europe, not to live just as he might 
in the United States, but to become acquainted with 
different ways of living, which are equally comfort- 
able, though the comforts are different, and very 
exciting. 

The other chief advantage is that, for the most 
part, a real effort is made to make the traveler feel 
that he is /iving in the country in whose hotels he 
stays and upon whose railroads he travels. Whether 
he takes courses in the summer session at Mayrhofen 
or not — and a number of the group last summer did 
not — he nevertheless settles down in the community 
and partakes of a common life with students from 
other countries, and with the inhabitants themselves. 


From this central spot as a base, he can do those 
things which appeal to his imagination and get from 
his travel what he needs to get. He may not be able 
to say that he covered Europe, but he will know some 
things about Europe very well indeed. 

Moderate expense, a wide variety of choices of 
places to visit and things to do, flexibility in planning 
one’s days according to one’s desires and interests, 
and a genuine concern with the educational values of 
travel abroad — these are the features offered. 








PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 


The Bu.tetin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement—or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 




















AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C. Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


WHO HAS THAT FILM? 


F an intramural football game were played with- 
| out rules I should like to be around. The spectacle 
would be entertaining. But I never expect to see 
that, for football is a rational game played by rational 
people; and so the amusement must come from seeing 
rational people kick films around the campus without 
benefit of rules, or even ethics, of that game. 

From the accounts of film-doings in several schools 
which have come to my attention recently, the funny 
game still goes on — if it is really funny. The tragic 
side is that lack of rules slow up the satisfactory ac- 
ceptance and performance of the films. The hopeful 
side is that many schools want to find a way of play- 
ing the game, particularly that part of it which deals 
with the efficient handling of rented and owned films. 

Unfortunately there is no one set of rules prepared 
similar in comprehensiveness to, let us say, those of a 
book library. Soon there will be, for a lot of work is 
being done in that area. Many schools and colleges 
have set up their own systems, and these should be 
scanned. What will follow here is simply a report, 
from one private school to others, of one system which 


has worked satisfactorily for us. Here it is for what 
it is worth: acceptance, adaptation, or damnation. 

By way of prelude, I might reiterate that there are 
two sine quibus non (or whatever the plural is) in 
handling school films: (1) some person must have films 
as his or her job; (2) among other things, that person 
must devise means to make them readily and predict- 
ably available. If you don’t believe these two things, 
skip to the next BuLLETIN article now; for the rest 
here will be uninteresting. One thing must be ad- 
mitted: the following ideas are prejudiced by the idea 
that the school library should be the “person” to 
handle all educational media, although most of the 
ideas could be adapted to any central agency. 

Films owned by the school. These we catalogue im- 
mediately upon accession, on salmon colored 3 x 5 
cards, and according to subject, title, and author 
(where there is one). On these cards are the Dewey 
classification number, length of film, producer, date 
of production; whether silent, sound, and/or color; 
together with a succinct summary of the films’ con- 
tent. Extra shelf list cards include most of these 
data, together with date of accession and cost. These 


1Mr. Atmorejis Chairman of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 
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cards are filed in their regular place among the book 
cards of the library catalog. Films are stored in 
standard steel cases for the purpose. Typed lists of 
films of special interest to each department are sup- 
plied on request. A 4 x 6 card, printed after our own 
devising, is also typed out with similar data and 
placed in a visible file. This is for circulation purposes 
— and the card will be described below. 

Rented films. These are ordered, after consulta- 
tion with instructors as to titles and desired rental 
date. (Aside). Many instructors have now painfully 
learned the necessity of renting six months ahead. 
Some free industrial pictures are unavailable for one 
or more years ahead! 

And here is where the 4 x 6 card comes in. Typed 
on it, in places provided, are the title, length, etc., of 
the film; date ordered and from whom; for what in- 
structor and course; and cost. Ten lines for the latter 
three allow repeated use. Below them is a space for 
comments. At the bottom (visible) end are the rental 
date, title, and the words: ordered/ confirmed/ ar- 
rived/ returned/. A colored plastic affair (a “flag” I 
think they call it) is slipped along the bottom as the 
film comes in and out of the school; so that its avail- 
ability or whereabouts is readily known. The cards 
for one term’s rented films are all set up in one drawer 
of the file, chronologically. Everyone can see what’s 
coming. 

Owned films are set up, alphabetically by title, in 
another drawer. When an instructor withdraws one, 
his name and date of withdrawal are entered and the 
“flag” is moved over to show it is out. When it comes 
back, that date is entered and the flag moved back to 
relieve him of further culpability. 

That’s it in brief. It sounds complicated, espe- 
cially that 4x 6 card. But, as a final plug for audio- 
visual education I might say that it would be very 
simple if I could show the card here. It’s clearer 
than my feeble words, and if anyone wants a sample 
I’ll be glad to send one. 


— Paut G, Cuance tor, Director, 
The Hill School Library, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL BULLETIN 

The first monthly Audio-Visual Bulletin for private 
schools will be published in January, 1950. This is 
an experiment to ascertain whether some of the prob- 
lems on the use of 16mm educational and documentary 
films by private schools can be answered by a bulletin 
of this kind. Catherine O’Neill of Calhoun School 
and Charles Wagner of Allen Stevenson School, New 
York City, are cooperating with The Princeton Film 
Center (625 Madison Ave., New York City) in pre- 


paring a publication in which there will be listings of 
old and new educational and documentary 16mm films 
which have been previewed with the specific audio- 
visual needs of the independent schools in mind. The 
films included in the listing will be evaluated by giv- 
ing the approximate age level, the subject classifica- 
tion, sources of the film, whether any part of the film 
is not up to an excellence of standard and information 
pertinent to the classroom or assembly use of the 
film. This bulletin will form a nucleus of films of 
subject presentation and technical excellence, with 
an index issued twice a year for convenience. Com- 
ments from schools pertaining to specific films and 
the integration of the classroom films to the course of 
study will be incorporated. Other recommendations 
on the general use of 16mm films, catalogs, film socie- 
ties will also be included. Notebook-sized paper, 
814” x 11”, will be used so that the bulletins may be 
kept easily. The pages of film listings will be num- 
bered progressively; this will enable the bulletin to 
become a workable tool. 

The New York independent schools will serve as 
a proving ground for this bulletin, through the assist- 
ance of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the 
Association of Private School Teachers. 

— Cuarces WaGNer, 
Allen Stevenson School, 


New York City. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


There have been inquiries concerning uses of audio- 
visual aids for the teaching of English. Marion 
Douds of The Randell School, Denver, recommends 
“two records of Chaucer made in England by Nevill 
Coghill, with excerpts from the Prologue beautifully 
read in both Chaucerian and Modern English. (Re- 
corded by Columbia.)” She also suggests ‘‘a record- 
ing of Beowulf, as read by Harry M. Ayres, and put 
out by The National Council of English Teachers. 
(This is just a fair recording.)” 

Eight schools have already borrowed some of the 
filmstrips and records for Latin which Richard 
Walker of Bronxville has kindly lent the SEB. Re- 
ports on their use will be printed as soon as they are 
available, and other requests for the use of the films 
are encouraged. —R.C.A. 








AVOIDING FAILURE IN READING AND SPELLING 
A limited supply of reprints of the article “Avoiding 
Failure in Reading and Spelling,’ by Anna Gillingham 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLietin, November, 1949, 
is available. Copies may be ordered from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Mass., at 10 cents each. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR SCHOOLS 


From the Committee on Academic Education of the American Psychiatric Association. 


between psychiatrists and educators, the 
American Psychiatric Association has re- 

cently appointed a Committee on Academic Educa- 
tion. This year’s committee is particularly concerned 
with attempting to help psychiatrists to be more 
useful to schools, parent-teacher associations, teacher 
organizations and teacher training institutions. More 
and more psychiatrists are being asked to speak or 
consult with such groups. We as a profession feel that 
we are not doing as good a job in this area as we 
should, partly because we are not sufficiently familiar 
with the problems that concern educators. We would 
like to learn how educators feel that our profession 
could be helpful to the school and allied organizations. 
Our committee will appreciate any suggestions, 
criticisms and comments from educators. We will 
endeavor to inform all members of the American 
Psychiatric Association (approximately 5,000) of the 
needs that educators feel might be met by our pro- 
fession. It is our aim to help psychiatrists to prepare 


omy the need of much closer liaison 


themselves better to carry their share of responsibility 
both in the area of school counselling and in their 
contacts with parent-teacher groups and the like. If 
educators express a wish and a need for it, our com- 
mittee will attempt to prepare bibliographies of 
records, films and literature which would be useful in 
education for mental health. We hope that this com- 
mittee can serve both psychiatrists and educators in 
working towards our common goal of helping every 
child to develop to the full his individual potentiali- 
ties for useful and satisfying living. 

Our committee will appreciate hearing from 
educators of any special projects with mental health 
implications or of experiments in the field of human 
and social relationships which are now being conducted 
in schools. These, and suggestions and comments 
may be sent to: 

Dr. Exie E. Welsch 

Chairman Committee on Academic Education 

160 East 65th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


FACULTY SICK BENEFITS 


By C. A. France! 


E at The Pingry School have a teaching staff 
WV numbering 37, many members of long ser- 
vice. Absenteeism is, fortunately, extremely 
low. In the last twenty-five years there have been but 
two instances when substitute teachers had to be 
appointed — one preceding the death of the assistant 
headmaster and another a six weeks’ illness of the head 
of the Lower School. (I am not including occasional 
short absences in the Lower School, when substitutes 
must be called in.) The former’s salary for the re- 
mainder of the year was adjusted and that of the 
latter was paid in full although she was only in the 
first year of her service. 

A ruling was passed by the board of trustees five 
years ago that salaries would be paid to teachers 
absent through illness for twenty teaching days (one 
month), if the teacher had been on the staff for three 
or more years, ten days if for less than three years. It 
seemed very generous indeed, until last spring a 
teacher of 23 years of regular and devoted service 
became seriously ill, necessitating an absence of two 
months. Another teacher, young, married and father 
of a baby a few weeks old, exceeded his allotted time 
for sickness. The ruling suddenly seemed cold and 


inconsiderate. The Faculty Welfare Committee 
appealed to the Headmaster, and the board at his 
recommendation authorized payment in full in both 
cases, but decided to review the policy in the fall. 

At the beginning of the present year the Faculty 
Welfare Committee worked out a self-administering 
cooperative plan which was adopted by both the 
staff and the board, and which should take care of all 
relevant contingencies. On the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the faculty voted to tax itself ten dollars 
for each staff member; an equal fund will be contrib- 
uted by the board; the total fund will be allowed to 
grow to a sum decided by vote of the staff as offering 
adequate margin of safety to deal with annual re- 
quirements. At each year’s opening meeting of the 
faculty a tax will be voted which will replenish charges 
made against the fund during the previous year, the 
board sharing the burden equally. The fund will 
exist as separate from the school accounts and will be 
administered by a member of the Faculty Welfare 
Committee, the Headmaster, and a member of the 
Finance Committee of the board. 

We think that we have solved our problem simply 
and economically. Whenever occasion arises, i.e. 


1 Mr. France is a member of the faculty of The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and Chairman of the Faculty Welfare Committee. 
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whenever a member of the staff is absent beyond the 
generous limits of the stated ruling, the adjustment 
will be made by decision of the three administrators, 
who will take into account financial need, length of 
service, extent of absence, and any other pertinent 
factor. It will by no means be obligated to pay the 
lost part of the salary in full in all instances. 

The features of the plan that seem particularly 
gratifying are that it relieves the Headmaster and the 
board of the burden of deciding upon the merits of 
each individual case; that it involves a participation 
by a staff that is getting no younger, in setting up a 
guarantee against serious loss of income through ill- 
ness; and that it eliminates insurance costs and 
brokerage fees by self and direct administration. 








HAVE YOU ANY GERMAN READERS? 
There is a great need for German school books — espe- 
cially simple stories, biographical materials, etc. — in 
Germany to be used by the American Friends Service 
Committee in its work with German children and also in 
the children’s displaced-persons camps. Won't you for- 
ward the readers which you use in the study of German? 
The expense of forwarding books will be slight. Only 
the postage to the Postmaster in New York is necessary. 
Address them to: 
Miss Georgia Delano 
c/o American Friends Service Committee 
OMG- BS 
Public Welfare 
APO 742-A, c/o Postmaster, New York 























WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josep R. W. Donee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KenpbALt S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


The visual education program of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has shown a definite 
expansion in its three years of operation, in the 
numbers of films shown, number of showings, and 
numbers of departments using this supplement. 

Under the supervision of Robert W. Neathery, 
Jr., the head of the science department, films, film 
strips and slides are shown in the various classrooms as 
the materials tie in with the other work of the courses. 
The majority of the classrooms can be readily con- 
verted to projection rooms, thus eliminating the 
necessity of moving an entire class to a separate pro- 
jection room. 


In the three months of the fall term this year, 
movies and other visual aids were used over one 
hundred times in the Upper School (top five grades) 
alone. Every department in the school, with the ex- 
ception of the mathematics and classical language de- 
partments, uses visual education. 

The modern language department is also using 
records as a supplement to its other work. 


At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., Frederick 
Philbrick, the author of Understanding English and 
the recently published Language and the Law, has been 
conducting a special class in eleventh grade English. 
He selected for this class fifteen boys whose verbal 
aptitudes as judged by American Council psychologi- 
cal examinations, and whose ability in formal English 
classes as indicated by their marks during the past 


two years placed them near or at the bottom of their 
group. In this class he has been concentrating on the 
basic English approach, using his knowledge of 
semantics as a guide in the type of work he has been 
asking the boys to do. The results so far have been 
most satisfactory, and if he judges that his efforts 
have been worth while in this special class it is ex- 
pected that next year he will extend his work into 
other grades. 

William Hawley, who came this year to St. Paul’s 
School, to take over the direction of all special read- 
ing work in the school has, with the help of Mrs. 
Margaret Fisher, developed a very thorough program. 
Particularly difficult cases are taught individually by 
Mrs. Fisher. Less difficult but still serious cases are 
handled, where similar conditions are found, in groups 
of two or three by Mr. Hawley in regular scheduled 
class time periods. Boys whose troubles appear to 
be limited to slowness in reading are taught in slightly 
larger groups by Mr. Hawley in periods which are 
added to a boy’s regular schedule. Mr. Hawley gave 
every boy in the school a battery of tests, and then 
interviewed every boy who was revealed by the tests 
and his previous school record to have had any diffi- 
culty. As a result of these tests and interviews and 
school records, Mr. Hawley selected his classes and 
assigned the boys to whatever work seemed desirable. 





Mrs. George F. Hamer, Jr., head of the remedial 
reading program at The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., in a statement to the Press Club 
issued recently, said: 
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“The remedial reading program at Mercersburg is 
planned for each boy on the basis of his individual 
needs as revealed by reliable standardized tests. For 
boys having reading difficulties, individualized in- 
struction in the development of reading competence 
is provided. Boys whose percentile scores on these 
tests place them in the lowest quartile for their grades 
are assigned to special reading classes where attention 
is given to improvement in comprehension and in 
rates of reading for different purposes. Sixty boys 
are enrolled in these classes at the present time. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the following skills: 
vocabulary building, word recognition, spelling, loca- 
tion of main ideas and details, and practice in critical 
and associative types of reading. The Telebinocular 
is used to screen out boys having visual difficulties. 
Use is made of the Tachistoscope and Reading Board 
as a means of helping students to achieve proficiency 
in the reading skills. The reading program was in- 
corporated into the curriculum at Mercersburg in 
1947, and a course in reading is now offered at the 
summer sessions of the Academy.” 





The study of economics at the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., is enlivened each 
year through the purchase by each class of a share of 
stock in some nationally-known company. The share 
is, of course, legally in the name of the instructor, 
Frederick E. Bauer, Jr. Each student purchases a 
“share” in the share, and hence is in a position to 
compute his portion of the dividend if one is declared. 
Considerable interest in following stock quotations is 
thus engendered, and the whole structure of corporate 
enterprise becomes clearer as well. The broker 
through whom the purchases have been made has be- 
come interested in the educational experiment and 
has provided suitable explanatory and supplementary 
literature in sufficient quantities for class-wide dis- 
tribution. At the end of each year, the shares of stock 
are assigned to the school, the proceeds to be devoted 


to the purchase of economics books for the school 
library. 





Faced with the problem of producing a creditable 
student newspaper within the rigid schedule of a 
military secondary school and without a class in 
journalism, the Missouri Military Academy, Mex- 
ico, Mo., has introduced a one-month short course in 
journalism at the beginning of the junior year for a 
selected group of English students. 

It has been found during the two years in which 
the plan has been in operation that an accelerated 
section can master the year’s work in American litera- 
ture, grammar, and composition in addition to a 
highly concentrated course in journalism. As they 
profit from instruction and practice in economical ex- 


pression, the students also publish a better newspaper 
than a small school could otherwise produce. 

After four weeks of instruction and another four 
weeks in which their journalism practice is secondary 
to the study of literature, the students may continue 
to write for the paper in their free time if they wish. 
Those who so desire provide a nucleus for the staff. 
Of the eighteen boys in the section this fall, fifteen 
elected to continue. 

Introduction of the system resulted last year in 
the Academy Eag/e’s rising from previous mediocre 
ratings to the highest group ratings in all three na- 
tional school newspaper competitions. Installation 
of an active chapter of Quill and Scroll, journalism 
honor society, has also contributed to the prestige of 
the Eagle at M.M.A. The faculty adviser, Capt. Max 
Lummis, was one of the speakers on the program of 
the National Scholastic Press Association convention 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, November 26. 


OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


Robert Hock, Jr., graduate of The Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., in the class of 49, is now 
at The Leys School in Cambridge, England, as an ex- 
change student sponsored by the English Speaking 
Union. The following letter from him is reprinted 
from The Mercersburg News of November 5, 1949. 

“On September 19 England increased her popula- 
tion by 20 persons at least, for it was on that day that 
the R.M.S. Queen Mary docked at Southampton with 
20 English Speaking Union Fellowship students on 
board. Mouths wide, staring eyes, cameras trailing 
behind, and “‘American” stamped all over, these 20 
boys, of which group I was a member, marched down 
the gangplank on to English soil. There were quick 
customs inspections, a rapid train ride, and before 
long we found ourselves in London. Here some took 
the high road and others the low road. I took the 
middle and found myself in one hour at the Leys 
School, Cambridge, England. 

“Fortunately, there was another boy with me, 
English, and as nice as can be found anywhere. With 
a guiding hand he showed me my quarters for the 
coming year. These consist of a study for two, one 
bed in the dormitory, and a bathroom inclusive of 
shower, bath, and the rest. 

“The ice had been broken by this time, and for- 
tunately, the ice was the only thing to crack, not me 
too. By the time I was showed around the school, 
298 in all were seated in the dining hall. This was 
just another of the many first day ordeals that I had 
to undergo. As I walked in I could immediately 
sympathize with the foreign boys who came and are 
coming to Mercersburg. Everybody looked at me, 
and after one second they must have seen enough, for 
they turned their heads and began eating once more. 
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“Tt didn’t take long until I was settled in my new 
abode. Then it was time to see my new headmaster 
—Dr. W. G. Humphrey. A pleasant interview fol- 
lowed between an old Harvard man and what I hope 
is going to be a Yale undergraduate. Things moved 
rapidly then, and when I walked from his office, | 
had everything, studies included, settled. 

“On my first actual school day I put into effect 
my schedule of nine periods of French, eight periods 
of English, and two periods of modern history for the 
week. I was placed in the category called sixth form 
one, modern, which is one of the last forms before a 
boy leaves school. All through the day, I looked for 
new boys, but evidently, I surmised, they didn’t have 
them wear black ties. A few days passed and by that 
time I had outlined for me the subjects for the be- 
ginning of the year. Perhaps some would be inter- 
ested in case they are contemplating crossing the pond 
under the E.S.U. next year; so I will briefly outline 
them here. 

“In French, I found much to my dismay, that the 
boys had been taking it for four years, and since I had 
had but two, I saw grim times ahead. Upon learning 
the type of work, however, I felt sure that I could do 
it. Our course ranges from unseen translation and 
dictation to actual literature. In the latter line we 
are doing a novel, specimens of modern French verse, 
short stories, and French compositions of our own 
making. 

“History, as most other courses over here, is a 
two-year undertaking. This year in modern history 
we are doing from 1485 up to the end of the French 
Revolution. Iam sorry to say, and actually quite put 
out, that the school does not teach American history. 

“English is the main subject around here, and 
again, there are no American writers taught here. 
This year the course has started off with Milton’s 
Paradise Lost Books IX and X, Dickens’ Nicholas 
Nickleby, and Shakespeare’s Richard II. When it is 
considered that the average age of the class student is 
1614, the going for some can seem to be fairly difficult. 
I often wonder whether these boys are losing a lot by 
not approaching their subjects in a different light, for 
Milton is very difficult for a 16-year-old to compre- 
hend (or a 19-year-old for that matter), and there is 
no point in reading such a masterpiece if it isn’t under- 
stood and appreciated. 

“Enough for the actual study side of life, although 
I did fail to mention that sciences are exceptionally 
popular here and seem to be capably taught. 

“Cambridge, as most people know, is the college 
town, vied only by Oxford. King’s, Queen’s, Trinity, 
and Christ’s colleges all ring a familiar bell in the 
mind. The river passing directly through the city is 
the Cam. Cambridge itself is located about 40 miles 
north of London and in an area called East Anglia. 


“The surrounding terrain is very flat, being but 
five feet above sea level at Cambridge. This is be- 
cause this land, like that of Holland, has been re- 
claimed from the sea, and is now the most fertile 
section of England. 

“Because it is so low and so near the water, the 
weather is damp, cold, and very often rainy. These 
bad days, however, are made up two-fold by the good 
ones, which, this year, have far surpassed the former. 

“In general, the school reminds me very much of 
Mercersburg. During the fall or Michaelmas term, all 
boys play English football called rugger. The best way 
to describe this game is that it is neither American 
football nor soccer but a cross between the two. Dur- 
ing the winter or Lent term, boys play hockey and in 
the summer, cricket or tennis. 

“With all these things — school work, sports, and 
visiting —I have had very little time to spare. I 
might add that I have been initiated into the gentle 
art of English cycling on the left-hand side of the road, 
and as a result have been nearly killed twice. 

“Every day something different happens. A few 
days ago we had our first whole holiday, and for the 
first time in my life I went sailing with another boy 
and two masters. It can easily be seen by this that 
my first month has been anything but boring, for 
everyone has gone out of his way to make my stay 
pleasant. With all these favorable winds, I’m looking 
forward to one of the happiest years of my life, and 
hope that next year Mercersburg will have another 
representation in Merry Old England.” 





At Moses Brown School, Providence, R. L., 
academic and personal interest in France for many 
years has culminated in the return visit of one faculty 
member to France, in honors for three of the school 
family, and in a cherished gift from the people of 
France to the school itself. Madame Ducimetiére 
Warge, teacher of French in the Lower School, sailed 
on May 20 to visit her family and friends in her native 
land. On the same day in Boston, Arthur W. Cate, 
head of the modern foreign language department at 
Moses Brown School, was presented a Médaille 
d’honneur des Affaires Etrangéres in recognition by 
the French Government of the contribution he has 
made to Franco-American relations in the interpreta- 
tion of France and the French people to Americans. 
Mr. Cate’s warm interest in France stems from his 
experience in World War I and his subsequent study 
at the University of Grenoble. 

Four gifts from the French Merci Train were pre- 
sented to the school and its staff. “Notre Dame de 
Paris sous la Neige,” painted by Yves Brayer, gift 
designated to the state of Rhode Island from the city 
of Paris and from the Department of the Seine, was 
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chosen by the General Committee on Distribution for 


presentation to Moses Brown School. Madame 
Warge, Mrs. Theodore S. Whitford, and Mr. Cate 
were each the recipient of smaller handsome paintings. 

Since the last war the school has sponsored the 
Collége Emile Maupas, Vire (Calvados), and for three 
years as well a war orphan near the town of Vire, 
France. Stimulating a still better understanding of 
the French people, two resident students, Auguste 
Tiberghien from Turcoing, France, of the Class of 
1948, and Martin Arabien of Paris, Class of 1952, 
have in turn made themselves a very real part of 
Moses Brown. 





Letters from Pingry School’s French affiliate, 
Collége Moderne de Lillers, Pas-de-Calais, have 
arrived at the Parker Road, Elizabeth, N. J., institu- 
tion. Abel de Gryse, head of the modern language 
department, reported that there were 43 letters in all. 
At the present time, there are 36 active Pingry corre- 
spondents. This correspondence was first made possi- 
ble by the Overseas Schools Committee which oper- 
ates through the American Friends Service Committee. 


COURSES FOR ADULTS 


A course on American security offered for resi- 
dents of Concord, N. H., by the history department of 
St. Paul’s School, ran successively every Wednesday 
evening from October 19 through December 7. Each 
meeting began with a 45-minute lecture followed by a 
discussion period. The order of the lectures was as 
follows: 

In two introductory lectures, J. Carroll McDonald, 
head of the history department, defined the problem 
and explained the approach to be followed in the 
course. The first lecture related the problem of 
American security to the history of free societies in the 
past. The second lecture dealt more particularly 
with American foreign policy, the nature of the chal- 
lenges presented to the American people and the re- 
sponses made to those challenges. At the third meet- 
ing, Robeson Peters described the evolution of the free 
society of Britain and explained the bearing of English 
experience on the problem of American security. The 
fourth meeting was concerned with the German 
problem. ‘Mr. McDonald took up again in this lecture 
to analyze the nature of the German threat to Ameri- 
can security. This lecture was followed by one on the 
study of the American mind given by Austin Mont- 
gomery, who related the major trends in American 
thinking to the task of achieving security. The sixth 
meeting studied the rise of the American city. Richard 
W. Day discussed urban developments in the United 
States and their significance for the preservation of a 
free society in a modern world. Thomas W. Nazro’s 





lecture followed, concentrating on the Russian chal- 
lenge. This lecture compared the character of the 
Russian cultural tradition with that of the United 
States and explored the problems posed by the con- 
tact of these two cultural traditions in the world of 
today. The final lecture, which was given by Mr. 
McDonald, concerned itself with world unity. 

The lecturers, together with Herbert Church, Jr., 
of the English and history departments, participated 
in the discussions following each lecture. At each 
meeting reading suggestions were made, with the 
topic to be discussed at the following meeting. 

This course on American security met with con- 
siderable interest. Attendance varied between seventy- 
five and one hundred persons each time. 





Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
will sponsor its fourth annual Community Adult 
School for six Tuesday evenings, January 17 through 
February 21. 

Eleven courses, given for the most part by teachers 
from nearby colleges, will be offered in: how to listen 
to music, city politics, psychology, a history of 
prints, current events, labor relations, writing, and 
reading fiction. A new feature will be a series of talks 
by various experts on understanding modern educa- 
tion, covering such varied topics as social attitudes, 
reading, how students learn, discipline, and the 
parent’s responsibility in education. 

Last year about 300 students attended, each pay- 
ing a small fee. The school, open to all, works closely 
with community organizations and is aimed at the 


idea that “an informed citizenry is the cornerstone of 
democracy.” 





Howe Military School, Howe, Ind., is offering 
residents of the community and nearby towns a series 
of five lectures on “‘How to Enjoy Music” conducted 
by its choirmaster and organist, Ernest M. Ibbotson. 

“Rhythm” was the subject of the first talk which 
drew a representative attendance November 29. 
Topics for other lectures scheduled at two-week in- 


tervals are “Melody,” “Color,” and “Evolution” in 
two parts. 


Mr. Ibbotson is a fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, the composer of many compositions for the 
piano and organ, and a music instructor at Howe 
Military School. His latest work is the recently pub- 
lished “‘Winter Frolic.” 

The school administration regards this course in 
music appreciation as an experiment and is awaiting 


the reaction of the public to the full series before plan- 
ning further programs of the sort. 
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OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Several new clubs have been added this fall to the 
list of extracurricular activities, according to Marvin 
Burrus, master in charge of extracurricular programs 
at The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 

These include a new German Club for students 
interested in the Germanic language and literature. 
Given under the direction of Henry J. Fitzell, master 
in German at Peddie, the German Club already has 
thirty students enrolled. 

Another new club which has become increasingly 
popular with Peddie students is the Drama Apprecia- 
tion Club under Lawrence D’Elena, master in Spanish. 
Students read and study modern plays and the tech- 
niques of drama. Readings and criticism are supple- 
mented by trips to local theatres to view top dramatic 
productions. 

After some experimental efforts last spring, a new 
Skeet Shooting Club has also been organized at 
Peddie. Students, under Herbert Mariboe and 
Maurice Shuman, use the facilities of the local skeet 
club for their meets. Practice is supplemented by use 
of the Peddie rifle range, which is used by members of 
the Skeet Club as well as members of the Rifle Club, 
which has been going for some time. 

These new additions bring the total number of 
clubs on the Peddie campus to twenty. This list does 
not include any publications, musical or dramatic 
organizations, which are available for student leisure 
time. 





The Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn., has 
added a new and quite unique student activity to the 
program this fall. It is the Dance Theater Workshop 
under the direction of Bonnie Bird, formerly teacher 
of dance at Bennington and Reed Colleges. This 
Workshop is open to the sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. 

The purpose of the Workshop is to provide stu- 
dents especially interested in dance and theater with 
an opportunity to increase their skills as actors and 
dancers and to help them gain experience through 
participation in actual production projects. 

The Workshop meets after classes twice a week 
for one and a half hours. Each meeting begins with a 
workout in basic dance technique and is followed by 
rehearsals on the production project. 

The first performance is scheduled for early Febru- 
ary 1950. It is based on an old melodrama called 
“No Mother to Guide Her” which has been adapted 
for presentation in the style of an old time three 
“reeler” movie. Costumes, props, sets, and even 
make-up will be restricted to black, white and gray 
like the old movie films. The acting will be in the 
elaborate and exaggerated fashion of the old films, 
where the story action had to be conveyed through 


significant movement since there was no spoken dia- 
logue. The whole production will be accompanied by 
piano played in the style of the old “pit” pianos that 
underscored the story of the film in music. 

The entire production is under the direction of 
Miss Bird, with the Workshop officers and members 
taking a very major role in all aspects of preparing the 
production from make-up to publicity posters. 





Following a custom inaugurated last year, a series 
of art exhibits and musicales has been given again 
this fall by Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., for 
the parents and friends of the school in the vicinity. 

The series opened with a concert by Austin Scott, 
flutist, of the Hackley faculty. This was followed by 
an exhibit of the work of three Hackley art instruc- 
tors— sculpture by Ion Theodore, paintings by 
Loftus O’Hara, and ceramics and woodwork by 
Richard Gruen. 

A retrospective exhibit of her paintings was ar- 
ranged by Emily Nichols Hatch, a Tarrytown resi- 
dent and former president of the Amerian Women’s 
Art Association. In a collection representing over 
three decades at the easel, the artist’s development 
through diversified early influences to a mature and 
individual style was well illustrated. 

Jeanne Kimball, soprano, gave a concert of varied 
works. The fall season closed with an exhibit of the 
sculpture of Ruth Nickerson, an associate member of 
the National Academy, whose work has been exhibited 
in the leading museums and art centers of the United 
States. 

There has been considerable interest shown in this 
series. Hackley feels that it has been of benefit not 
only to the surrounding communities but to itself 
through giving the school a more vital part in the 
work of the community art and music programs. 





The work program at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., under the leadership of Ronald J. Clark, 
Housemaster of Foster, and head of the mathematics 
department, has gradually evolved since the war into 
its present pattern. Every boy is responsible for his 
room. The boys in each house are responsible for 
the cleanliness of that house. Every boy takes his 
turn waiting on table and setting up the tables. Every 
day a group of from ten to fifteen boys is selected to 
work under the guidance of a master on some out- 
door project. This has varied so far in the fall term 
from raking leaves to laying cement for foundations 
of a boat house. This work squad program is so or- 
ganized that it does not interfere with any boys’ ath- 
letic contests, and is scheduled so that a boy is only 
called upon twice a term. The work program is also 
able to handle any emergency projects that may come 
up, or special requests. The advantages, besides in- 
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creasing general school morale, seem to be that every 
boy has a definite part to play in the maintenance of 
the school and takes a greater interest than ever be- 
fore in the running of the school, and finally, by limit- 
ing the work program to the tasks outlined above, no 
change of academic or sports schedule has been 


necessary. 





Bishop Olivier J. Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania 
and Honorary President of the Board of Trustees of 
The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., planted 
a tree in honor of Bishop Charles Henry Brent, chief 
of chaplains in World War I, at the annual Fall Arbor 
Day exercises. 

Bishop Hart talked briefly about Bishop Brent, 
who was an uncle of Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster, 
and long-time friend of the Academy. 

The exercises were sponsored by the Forestry Club, 
an organization of over 200 boys, faculty and alumni, 
who plan, supervise and care for all trees, flowers and 
shrubbery on the place. 





A new undertaking on the part of the Parents 
Council of Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., 
may interest the parents of other schools. On De- 
cember 8, 9, and 10, 1948, an exchange of seasonal 
clothing and sports equipment was conducted in the 
Lower School Gymnasium. The project, requested 
by many of the parents, offered for sale under the 
heading of seasonal sports equipment, skis, bindings, 
poles, boots, skates, sleds, hockey gear; under seasonal 
clothing, ski pants, jackets, sweaters, socks, overshoes, 
rubbers, winter coats, wool shirts; under a miscellan- 
eous heading, navy blue suits and black shoes. Ar- 
ticles bearing a tag with the owner’s name, original 
cost, size, and suggested selling price were delivered 
for the exchange on a receiving day so that an ap- 
praisal committee might group the items and help 
establish a fair price. On the two selling days, sports 
masters were present to assist in fitting boys to proper 
sizes. Most efficiently conducted by Mrs. H. Burns 
Rafferty, Chairman, the sale amounted to $566. Un- 
sold goods were either returned or donated to the 
State Home for Children. 

So enthusiastically received was the first exchange, 
for winter clothes and winter sports goods only, that a 
successful book exchange was conducted after com- 
mencement, the school cooperating by indicating 
what texts would be valuable this present year. Books 
in good condition sold in general for one-half their 
original cost. Even more in demand was a fall open- 
ing exchange at which both winter sports clothing and 
football equipment were offered. Since the sales were 
conducted not only the after-school hours of both 
selling days, but also in the evening, the Parents 
Council Committee under Mrs. Robert C. Moeller, 





Jr., Chairman, thought it advisable to deduct ten 
per cent from the proceeds to meet the expenses of 
engaging a campus Officer of the Police and the effi- 
cient help of the sports masters. This sale netted $540 
for the parents. 

With one or more growing sons in either the 
Upper or Lower School, patrons have unanimously 
endorsed this work of the Parents Council at Moses 
Brown. In these exchanges, less frequently worn 
clothing like Tuxedos and ski suits, and expensive 
gear for all seasonal sports have seen longer and more 
economical use. 





Ski jumping competitors who have scheduled 
meets with Proctor Academy in Andover, N. H., this 
coming season will experience a different thrill in the 
air when they take off from the newly constructed 
25 meter jump. 

The jump, with its northern exposure, was de- 
signed by William E. Dunn of Lebanon, N. H., who 
has been judging in that particular field of skiing for 
quite some time, and Erling Heistad, also of Lebanon, 
who has designed jumps for 23 years. In order to 
build Proctor’s hill and at the same time attain the 
proper results, it was found necessary to take two feet 
off the bottom and add four feet at the top. The 
wooden trestle structure has its main platform at an 
elevation of 39 ft. with a novice platform at 30 ft. 
The lip is three feet high and 35 ft. back from the 
landing hill. 

Some of the schools scheduled for meets at Proctor 
this winter will be: Hanover and Lebanon High 
Schools, Brewster, Holderness, Exeter, the Dart- 
mouth freshmen, and once again an international 
meet with Westmount High of Montreal. 





A new students’ publication, The Ta/on, has been 
organized and made its initial appearance at Wood- 
berry Forest School, Va., on December 13. A maga- 
zine devoted to original prose and poetical writing by 
the students, as well as for possible contributions from 
the adult members of the community, The Talon has 
a student board. Harold I. Donnelly, member of the 
English faculty, is its adviser. 





A number of students of The Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., have formed an Outing Club. Two 
trips have been made this fall. The first was to climb 
Mt. Everett, Mass., and the second to the Ramapo 
Mountains. A number of ski trips are planned for the 
winter months. 





The annual Book Fair of The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., had its usual success under the able 
supervision of the librarian, Mrs. Francis West. For 
one week in November, the library tables were 
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stacked with books on every subject from those of 
interest to little children to treatises on the art of 
wrestling. The total amount of the sales was $612. 
The profits received will be used to purchase addi- 
tional volumes for the school library. 





The Randell School, Denver, Colorado, ob- 
served National Book Week with a Book Fair and tea 
on November 18 in their newly enlarged library. 
Parents of pupils, past and present, and friends of the 
school were invited to meet Denver authors, who were 
guests of honor: Marian Castle, Florence Crannell 
Means, William McLeod Raine, and Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber. Guests were asked to contribute, if 
they would, a book from their libraries to the Randell 
library. More than two hundred volumes were 
received. 

In further observance of Book Week, four students 
from the Upper School presented over station KMYR 
a program of informal discussion on books and reading 
in the home and school. 

With the greatly expanded athletics program this 
year came the need for much additional sports equip- 
ment. Parents of Randell students loyally met this 
need with a Benefit Card Party, for which they sold 
tickets and donated prizes and refreshments. The 
party was an outstanding success, both financially 
and socially. New football uniforms were purchased 
for all players; much extra equipment for the basket- 
ball team was added; robes were purchased for the 
Glee Club; and children of the Lower School are 
greatly enjoying a new slide and Jungle Gym. 

By way of fostering a closer relationship between 
the independent school and its community, the Ran- 
dell Glee Club and the Dramatic Club are presenting 
their combined Christmas program not only for the 
school but also for several organizations throughout 
the city: among them, the Altrusa Club, the South 
Denver Community Club, and the Pi Phi Alumnae. 
The children of the Lower School are filling Christmas 
stockings for the Red Cross and are decorating a tree 
for a local Community Center. 

The International Relations Club, sponsored by 
the American History classes, is participating in the 
United Nations Conference held at Denver Univer- 
sity December 2 and 3. They are presenting original 
student solutions to the veto question now pending. 

Five members of the journalism class represented 
the Randell School paper at the State Journalism Con- 
ference held at Colorado University on November 12. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 

A new building which is being constructed at the 
Woodstock Country School in Vermont will be 
ready for use in January. It is to be known as the 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson Library to honor the 


former head of The Baldwin School in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Miss Johnson, a resident of Woodstock, was one 
of the original incorporators of the school, served as 
its first treasurer, and has been continuously one of 
its trustees. 

The new library will serve also as a study hall. It 
will consist of one large room, with study tables, 
stacks, and shelves for about 7,000 books. All the 
funds for the building came from donations by 
parents, alumni, and friends of Miss Johnson. The 
cost of construction has been diminished by consider- 
able student labor. Much of the foundation work, 
clapboarding, insulating and painting has been done 
by the students. 

At a simple and brief ceremony held at The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., on Fri- 
day, November 11, Mrs. Charles S. Tippetts, wife of 
the headmaster, sealed the date stone of Irvine Hall, 
the new classroom building. 





Wetherill House, the newest acquisition of The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., opened this 
fall as a separate unit for the four, five and six-year- 
old boys. This building, which was formerly a large 
stone house located on land adjacent to the Academy, 
has proved unusually adaptable for conversion to a 
school. 

The kindergarten, pre-kindergarten and_ first 
grades are housed in this building, which is complete 
with cafeteria, rest porches, and playing space. The 
unit is separated from other buildings by playing 
fields. 

With Wetherill House in operation, the Academy 
is able also to provide a separate building for the en- 
larged second and third grades. 

A new soccer field adjoining the present varsity 
field is now in the process of being leveled and will be 
available for play next year. 

The third in a projected series of faculty houses 
at The Landon School, Bethesda, Md., was com- 
pleted in late November. Built at a cost of $21,000, 
the house is the second tangible piece of evidence of 
the Landon School Building Fund which was started 
after the war. It contains quarters for a married 
master and his family and an apartment for a single 
master. 

Construction has begun at The Lawrenceville 
School, in Lawrenceville, N. J., of a large sports 
building and field house. It is being erected by the 
Edward J. Lavino Foundation, established in 1937 
by Edwin M. Lavino, in memory of his father. 

The field house will have an overall area of 346 x 
197 feet, and the arena will have a wood-floor area of 
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101 x 151 feet, the latter sufficient for three regula- 
tion basketball courts, — one for varsity and two for 
the house teams, all of which can be subdivided into 
a total of six practice courts. In addition, there is a 
dirt floor which can be used for indoor football, soc- 
cer, and baseball practice. An eight-lap track, longer 
than that in Madison Square Garden (which is eleven 
laps to the mile) will surround the arena. There is 
also a four-lane straightaway allowing for a seventy- 
yard dash. 

The building, which is located near the present 
school-team football field and running track, will con- 
tain all necessary facilities for the school’s first teams 
and for three visiting teams, a large lounge with ad- 
joining ladies’ powder room and kitchenette (for use 
at prom time), offices for the athletics department, a 
first-aid room, Press Club quarters, students’ store, 
trophy display, and shower and locker rooms for the 
entire school and separate accommodations for sports 
officials and faculty. Plans call for completion of the 
building in one year, so that the school boys of the 
academic year 1950-1951 should have the use of it. 

Ground breaking ceremonies were held on Armi- 
stice Day between the halves of the traditional football 
game between Lawrenceville and The Hill School. 





The weekend of November 4 and 5 was the occa- 
sion of the bi-annual Fathers’ Conference at The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. Highlights of the weekend 
activities were the dedication of the Briggs S. Cun- 
ningham Memorial Pool at 4:00 P.M. on Friday, and 
the laying of the cornerstone of the Marjorie Potts 
Wendell Dormitory on Saturday at noon. 


The pool was donated to The Hill School by 
Briggs S. Cunningham, Jr., and his family of Greens 
Farms, Conn., and Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a memorial 
to the late Briggs S. Cunningham, father of Briggs S. 
Cunningham, Jr., a Trustee and graduate of The 
Hill School, Class of 1926, and grandfather of Briggs 
S. Cunningham, III, member of the senior class at 
The Hill School. 

The dedication exercises featured swimming and 
diving exhibitions by well-known college and Olympic 
stars. 

The new swimming pool, built at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200,000, has been erected adjoining the Gilli- 
son Memorial Basketball Court, a wing of the Michael 
F. Sweeney Gymnasium. The pool is 75 feet by 36 
feet, 10 to 12 feet at its deepest point and approxi- 
mately 4 feet at its shallow end. The construction is of 
cement base with a lining of white tile with colored 
tile to mark off racing lanes in accordance with stand- 
ards of interscholastic competition. Complete equip- 
ment for filtering and recirculation of water every 
8 hours has been included in the plans. 


The swimming coach is A. Baker Duncan, a grad- 
uate of Yale University, Class of 1949, who was a 
member of the varsity swimming team at Yale for 
four years. 

The new dormitory, named “The Marjorie Potts 
Wendell Dormitory,” in honor of Mrs. James I. 
Wendell, wife of the Head Master of The Hill School, 
will provide accommodations for approximately 60 
boys, with apartments for two married masters and 
one single master. 





In May, 1949, The Solebury School, New Hope, 
Pa., acquired the Holmquist School, a girls school 
founded in 1917 by Karline Holmquist. The new 
school, known as the Solebury School for Boys and 
Girls, is now operating from two campuses, the Upper 
Campus, which is the original Solebury School, and 
the Lower Campus, formerly the Holmquist School. 
All boy boarding students live at the Upper Campus 
while all girl boarding students are housed at the 
Lower Campus. The combined school offers greatly 
expanded facilities in the field of co-education with a 
much larger student body. 





The students of The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., have recently raised $2,300.00 through the 
sale of magazine subscriptions, the money to be used 
to re-arrange the locker room, and enlarge the trainer’s 
room and the office of the Director of Athletics. The 
campaign was organized and run by the students, 
under the supervision of their faculty adviser, Fitz 
Eugene Dixon, Jr. 





Since leaving the field of privately owned and 
operated schools, Montclair Academy, Montclair, 
N. J., has undergone a widespread program of im- 
provement and re-organization. The Academy this 
fall is entering its second year as a non-profit institu- 
tion under the name of the Montclair Academy 
Foundation. 

Montclair Academy, founded in 1887 by John G. 
McVicar and owned and operated by Dr. Walter D. 
Head since 1925, was sold during the summer of 1948 
to the Montclair Academy Foundation. This group, 
made up of alumni, parents and friends of the school, 
initiated a fund-raising campaign, the Forward 
Movement, with a goal of $100,000; the amount neces- 
sary to secure the school, to put into effect a long- 
range program of rehabilitation and to establish a 
retirement plan for the school faculty. 

Since taking title to the Academy in August of 
1948, the Foundation has proceeded according to 
plan. A primarily college-preparatory curriculum 
together with some business training subjects has 
been maintained. Extensive renovation has been 
made to the physical plant with special emphasis to 
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the academic building. Completely new equipment 
has been installed in the chemistry and physics labor- 
atories and several model classrooms have been set up. 

As headmaster under the Foundation, Frederick 
W. Hackett, Ph.B. cum laude, University of Vermont, 
M.A., Columbia University Teachers College, came 
to the Academy from the Trinity School. Mr. Hackett 
spent sixteen years at St. Mark’s School and served 
during World War II as Assistant Director, Civil 
Affairs Training School, Yale University, with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. 

At the time of organization of the Montclair 
Academy Foundation, the nucleus of this group was 
made up of the officers of the Alumni Association, set 
up for the first time in 1947. The Foundation, as a 
part of its program, has established a permanent 
alumni office at the school in order to aid the per- 
petuation of an active alumni interest. An exclusively 
alumni publication, the Bulletin, has been initiated, 
put out at intervals during the year by the alumni 
office with student aid. 

Representing a major boost to the Academy’s 
non-profit status was the decision this fall of the Essex 
County Board of Tax Assessors to reduce the school’s 
assessed valuation. The Academy had filed an appeal 
with the board asking exemption as a non-profit in- 
stitution. The decision will mean a reduction in the 
assessed valuation of over $80,000. 





Under the sponsorship of the Mount Hermon Out- 
ing Club, the students of the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., have been busily engaged in 
a ski tow project since early autumn. Through a 
concerted sale of refreshments at two home foot- 
ball games and several square dances, over $200 
was raised toward the purchase of rope and other 
materials not available on campus. Each free Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoon, between twenty-five 
and fifty members of the Outing Club and the ski 
team have cut the lanes for the tow and ski runs, and 
dug the holes for the posts. A gasoline motor un- 
used by the school farm during the winter has been 
assigned as the power unit. By the time the first 
snow flew, the lanes were cleared of brush and the 
posts ready for setting. The tow-length of about 600 
feet will provide elevation for good downhill runs and 
a slalom course suitable for competition. The stu- 
dents are assembling material and money without 
calling upon the school for funds. It is considered a 
long-term project, and although the students are 
hopeful that their efforts will result in an operable 
tow during the current season, they are learning that 
a ski tow, as well as Rome, is not built ina day. Fund- 
raising and construction have been supervised by 
faculty members, notably John Q. Gooding, ski 
coach. 


A soccer field has been constructed at Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., and the sport introduced as a regular 
autumn activity for the first time in the school’s 
forty-four years. The head coach and director of 
soccer is John E. Kingsbury, Hamilton College, ’36, 
a member of the Kent faculty since 1948. 

Mr. Kingsbury was formerly on the faculties of 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., of which he is 
also an alumnus (’32), and of the Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass. At Kent, Mr. Kingsbury teaches 
courses in general science. 

Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass., has recently received a gift of the antique fire 
engine, or hand tub, and the hose cart which some 
fifty years ago provided the only means of fighting 
fires at Phillips Academy, Andover. 

On the hose cart are the hand-wrought copper 
nozzles used with the hand tub, and over one hundred 
feet of copper-riveted leather hose of the kind then in 
use. 

The gift was not made in recognition of the fact 
that Governor Dummer provided Phillips Academy 
with its first principal, but merely because Head- 
master Edward W. Eames is known to be a collector 
of hand tubs. His Tobias Lear and Pepperell No. 1 
have long been part of the Governor Dummer scene 
and last spring provided the heavy artillery for a 
spirited battle between members of the senior and 
junior classes. 

The latest acquisition arrived on the campus on 
November 14 and is now on view in the basement of 
the big barn. As it was being unloaded, the Business 
Manager was heard to mutter feelingly that he wished 
the Headmaster would collect postage stamps instead. 





The Alumni Association of the Detroit University 
School has established a scholarship for under- 
graduates at D.U.S. Among the qualifications, in 
addition to scholastic ability, are stressed qualities 
of leadership, good citizenship, and “‘all roundedness.” 











Extensive improvements to the buildings and 
grounds of St. Louis Country Day School were 
carried out over the summer months. All buildings 
were repainted and grading operations created two 
more athletic fields and permitted construction of a 
regulation quarter-mile track with 220-yard straight- 
away. Six of the school’s ten tennis courts were given 
all-weather surfaces, permitting tennis activities to 
be carried on two out of three school terms. 





When school opened in September, the faculty 
and pupils of The Bolles School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, moved into a new, modern classroom build- 


ing, the Clifford G. Schultz Hall. Schultz Hall is a 
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two-story fireproof structure of Mediterranean-style 
architecture, built around three sides of an open court. 
The building’s twenty classrooms, visual education 
room, study hall are all entered from covered galleries 
which frame the open court. 

Each classroom is furnished with three long 
tables arranged in U-shape. The teacher’s desk 
stands in the open end of the U. The number of pupil 
chairs provided limits class enrollment to a maximum 
of thirteen. The visual education room has ninety 
theater-type seats, and the study hall has individual 
desks and seats to accommodate sixty-five boys. 
There is a large lavatory on each floor. 


A single story unit on the north end of the building, 
housing the chemistry and physics classrooms and 
laboratories, and a similar unit on the south end, con- 
taining administration offices and additional lava- 
tories, complete the building. 


A patron presented the school with one hundred 
framed reproductions of paintings which are repre- 
sentative of the best schools from the Florentine 
Renaissance to the Spanish Modern. The paintings 
hang in Schultz and Bolles Halls. 


MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., has set 
Thursday, February 23, 1950, as the date for the sixth 
annual panel discussion sponsored by the Home and 
School Association, when a group of outstanding 
psychologists will highlight problems pertaining to 
the general theme, ‘““The Home and the School.” 

Held traditionally on the eve of the Secondary 
Education Board Conference, this interchange of 
ideas of a specific educational problem has gained 
nation-wide prominence in the country day school 
field. In fact, so many headmasters, headmistresses, 
and other schools have annually expressed their de- 
sire to attend the discussion, which always empha- 
sizes problems of interest to all parents, that the 
number of invitations have been limited to the seat- 
ing capacity of the school auditorium. This year, 
however, the discussion will be held in the new gym- 
nasium, which has a greater seating capacity. The in- 
vitations to the headmaster’s reception and the 
dinner will be limited. 

The program will include a reception at Head- 
master James S. Guernsey’s residence at 4 o’clock, 
dinner in the school dining hall at 6:30, and the 
general meeting at 8 o’clock. Overnight lodging will 
be furnished a limited number of the visitors, who will 
leave the following morning in special coaches to 
arrive in Washington in time for the Conference 
meetings. 

Among those comprising the panel are Vincent A. 
Theisen, Tower Hill School parent and a member of 





the Wilmington law firm of Southerland, Berl, and 
Potter, who will serve as moderator; E. Gillet 
Ketchum, supervisor of re-education, Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia; M. A. Tarumi- 
anz, M.D., member of the Council of the American 
Psychiatric Association; Roswell J. Gallagher, M.D., 
school physician, Phillips Academy, Andover; Leland 
E. Hinsie, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
University. 


Columbia 





William Worthington, head of the history depart- 
ment at Kent School, Kent, Conn., was host to 
twenty-five other history teachers, representing thir- 
teen New England schools, when they assembled at 
Kent recently for a round-table discussion of com- 
mon problems. Present. at the informal meeting, 
which has been held annually since 1937 (except for 
the war years), were: 

Frank Gurll and John F. Dunn, of Avon Old Farms; Edward 
F. Mack, of Canterbury; Courtenay Hemenway and Gordon 
Stillman, of Choate; Graham Anderson and John S. Custer, of 
Gunnery; Charles E. Berry and William C. Fowle, of Hotchkiss; 
Warren G, Clark, of the Housatonic Valley Regional High School; 
William H. Armstrong, Phillip F. Downes, Richard L. Gilliam, 
Raydon Ronshaugen, and Worthington, of Kent; James A. 
Goodwin and Arthur H. Werner, of Kingswood; Brayton A. 
Porter and Louis W. Fowles, of Loomis; Samuel A. Woodward, 
Charles P. Whittemore, and Alonzo L. Wood, of South Kent; 
John T. Reardon and Henry P. Stearns, of Taft; Gordon T. 


Schofield, of Trinity-Pawling; and David A. Kennedy and 
Rankine G. Hinman, of Westminster. 


The subject most widely discussed was the feasi- 
bility of narrowing the present broad scope of courses 
in United States history. Twenty years ago, accord- 
ing to general opinion, a course in U. S. history could 
be completed by the first part of May; the remaining 
weeks of the school year could then be devoted to re- 
viewing the course and enlarging on specific topics or 
periods in the history of our country. Today, how- 
ever, because of the addition to the course of the 
Great Depression, the New Deal, and World War II, 
it is virtually impossible to complete the course even 
in the full school year; there is no time for review or 
for concentration on any particular aspect of history. 

Mr. Hemenway, of Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., outlined briefly the course in Public Affairs 
now open to Sixth Formers at his school. Current 
events are taught in this course by the use of such 
media as Time magazine, the Kiplinger Letter, and 
newspapers representing all parts of the country. 

Mr. Armstrong, of Kent, deplored the current 
trend in some schools to de-emphasize classical his- 
tory. Students should be thoroughly familiarized 
with, specifically, the Age of Pericles if they are later 


to appreciate fully the conception of democracy that 
is our heritage. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, the delegates 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Kennedy to meet next 
fall at Westminster School. 





The Connecticut Group of the New England 
Modern Language Association met at The Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn., on October 29 to hear the 
following program: Address of welcome by Frank 
Grubbs of Loomis; The Aesthetic vs. the Historical 
Approach to the Teaching of a Foreign Language, by 
Professor Erika Meyer of Mt. Holyoke College; 
Methods for the Conversation Class, by Rose Doherty 
of the Wilbur Cross High School, New Haven; The 
Charm of Siena, by Professor Louis Naylor of Trinity 
College; French and Spanish Sketches with Puppets, 
by students of Loomis under the direction of Joseph 
Stookins. 

Officers for 1950-51 are: Chairman, Mary C. 
Vulcano of Hartford High School, succeeding Donald 
D. Walsh of The Choate School; Vice-Chairman 
Joseph Stookins of Loomis, succeeding Miss Vulcano. 





The modern language teachers of the Connecticut 
Education Association met at luncheon in New Haven 
on October 28 to hear a report by Donald D. Walsh of 
The Choate School on his trips to California, Wash- 
ington and Boston, to attend the annual meetings of 
the Modern Language Association, the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
the inaugural session of the Ateneo Americano de 
Washington, and the inaugural ceremonies of the 
Boston University Latin American Regional Studies 
Program. 





On Saturday, November 5, the combined business 
meeting and luncheon of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and Vicinity was held at the 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. The 
program was to celebrate the anniversaries of Goethe, 
Balzac, Pushkin ard Chopin, with reference particu- 
larly to the study of foreign languages and their con- 
tributions to “Weltliteratur” and music. 

The meeting was well-attended by some seventy- 
five members of the teaching profession from Philadel- 
phia and environs. The host for this occasion was the 
Superintendent, Major General Milton G. Baker 
together with Dean Arthur W. Bass and the members 
of the foreign language department. Prior to the 
luncheon Louise Wood, Director of the School Affilia- 
tion Program in France, talked to the members of the 
American Teachers of French concerning education 
as it exists now in France. Included in the program 
were tours around the grounds of the Academy by 


members of the staff, and an excellent luncheon in the 
Officers’ Mess. 


Cranbrook School and the Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., were joint hosts at 
two important scientific meetings this fall. 

On October 15 one of the meetings of the Forty- 
fifth Convention of the National Audubon Society 
was held in the school’s auditorium. This convention, 
which held most of its meetings in nearby Detroit, 
was the first to be held outside of New York City. 

The National Association of Biology Teachers 
held its regional meeting at the Cranbrook Institu- 
tions on November 19. Approximately 100 teachers 
of biology from Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin were in attendance, representing public, parochial, 
and independent secondary schools and colleges. At 
this meeting Holland R. Sperry, biology master at 
Cranbrook School, presented one of the papers: 
“Original Experimentation and Simple Research at 
the High School Level.” An extensive display of the 
research done at Cranbrook School and talks given 
by two Cranbrook boys were also features of the after- 
noon program. 





On December 1 more than 400 high school princi- 
pals and faculty members attended a forum discussion 
on the subject “The Next Ten Years in Education” 
in the St. Louis Country Day School Auditorium. 
Speakers included Lewis Webster Jones, president of 
the University of Arkansas, Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor of Washington University, Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of St. Louis public schools, and Ronald 
Beasley, headmaster of Mary Institute, St. Louis. 
Country Day headmaster Robert N. Cunningham 
acted as moderator. 

Each member of the panel discussed the topic as it 
applied to his particular field of education. Following 
the prepared speeches, the meeting was thrown open 
to discussion. More than sixty schools of the St. Louis 
area were represented. 





With representatives from twenty college campuses 
in attendance, The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., observed its fourth annual College Day on 
Sunday, December 4. The majority of these repre- 
sentatives were chairmen of Peddie College Clubs on 
their respective campuses. These leaders met in 
Memorial Hall classrooms for informal discussions 
with Peddie Juniors and Seniors on their respective 
colleges and college life in general. Following the con- 
ferences, teas were held in faculty homes. 

On Saturday evening preceding College Day, the 
College Club Chairmen and representatives were the 
guests of the Peddie General Alumni Association at a 
dinner in The Princeton Inn. At this time these men 
reported on activities at their respective campuses 
and conferred with Peddie administrative leaders. 
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Coincidental with these meetings was the publica- 
tion of Peddie’s fourth annual “Peddie Men In Col- 
lege” Directory. Listing the names and college ad- 
dresses of Peddie alumni now attending a college or 
institution of higher learning, this directory has be- 
come increasingly popular among the younger alumni 
of the school. This year’s edition shows that there 
are now 596 Peddie men enrolled at 163 colleges and 
universities through the nation, while an additional 
41 men were faculty and staff members at 32 insti- 
tutions. Rutgers University has the largest number 
of Peddie graduates, with 37 in attendance, while 
Princeton and Lehigh are a close second with 35 each. 
At present there are 33 college campuses with four or 
more alumni in attendance, eligible for Peddie Col- 
lege Clubs. Of these 28 are organized with chairmen, 
while five are in the process of organization. 





On December 3, the annual Fathers’ Dinner was 
held in the gymnasium of The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Given for the fathers, their guests, the 
faculty and trustees, the affair was preceded by a 
miniature school. Beginning at 5:00 P.M., a series of 
twelve-minute “classes” gave the parents an oppor- 
tunity to meet their boys’ teachers, to find out what 
goes on in the classrooms, and to confer on any par- 
ticular problem. 

At the dinner itself, E. Laurence Springer, head- 
master, presented the speaker of the evening, Thurston 
J. Davies, educational director of Town Hall, Inc., 
who spoke most entertainingly and instructively on 
the role of the independent school in this modern 
world. 





The Mothers’ Association of The Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, New York, held its annual meet- 
ing at the school on November 2. A short business 
meeting was followed by a discussion of various as- 
pects of school life by the faculty. Tea was served 
after the formal meeting so that the mothers might 
have an opportunity to talk informally with the 
masters. The Association presented new draperies to 
the school and arranged to have flowers provided for 
the school. 





As a result of an invitation extended to them by 
the Student Council of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., twelve members of the Concord High School 
Student Council were entertained at tea in the houses 
of several members of the faculty, then taken to sup- 
per at the school dining rooms, and finally met with 
the St. Paul’s School Council in a formal meeting. 
This meeting of Councils took place on the night of 
Tuesday, November 29. Mutual problems and re- 
lationship between the two neighboring schools were 





some of the topics discussed by this group. Concord 
was represented by its four Student Council officers 
and the chairmen of its eight social committees. St. 
Paul’s School Council consists of the four senior class 
officers, five senior councilors, and three junior 
councilors. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Dr. Alfred Ernest Stearns, 78, Headmaster of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., from 1903 to 1933, died November 15 
at his Andover home. Although long retired, for reasons of 
poor health, Dr. Stearns maintained an active interest in educa- 
tion in general, and particularly in Andover and in Amherst 
College, of whose board of trustees he was chairman until his 
resignation in October. Born in Orange, N. J., Alfred Stearns 
was graduated from Phillips Academy in 1890 and from Am- 
herst College in 1894, in which year he was selected as All- 
American second baseman. He began his teaching career at 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and after three years there re- 
turned to Andover to study at the Andover Theological Semin- 
ary and to teach history at Phillips Academy. He was named 
as Headmaster, or Principal, as the title was then, in 1903, suc- 
ceeding his uncle, Cecil F. P. Bancroft. 

“‘Al” Stearns’ lifelong insistence on high moral standards for 
his boys left its mark on nearly two score of Andover classes. 
His thirty-year career won him wide and varied honors, but he 
preferred sincerely to be thought of first and foremost as a 
schoolmaster. 





Five new faculty members were on hand when St. Louis 
Country Day School began its 33rd year on September 12. 
William S. Parquette, a graduate of Harvard who has taught at 
Robert College, Istanbul, and Millbrook School, has succeeded 
Eugene A. Hecker as head of the English department. Joseph 
S. Grover, a graduate of Princeton, comes to Country Day from 
Lawrenceville and Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., to teach 
English and French. Mark Tuttle, a graduate of Harvard, had 
two years of experience at The Phillips Exeter Academy before 
coming to Country Day to teach mathematics. Prescott B. 
Clement, who attended Colorado College and has taught at 
Pomfret, is teaching French and English, and Robert Myhrum, 
a Harvard graduate, is teaching English. 





Inducted on October 29 as one of the youngest headmasters 
of a leading American preparatory school, Phillips Stevens, ninth 
headmaster of Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., 
joined Dr. Lewis Perry, principal emeritus of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, in calling for the maintenance of free private enter- 
prise in education. 

Observing that independent schools are not permitted to 
exist in a large part of the world, where “‘government has assumed 
absolute power over the right of its citizens to think” and “‘so- 
called educators have become mere parrots of falsehood,”’ Mr. 
Stevens declared: “Though we in America can still profess that 
the people are the masters of our government, there are threaten- 
ing trends. There are those who would have our federal govern- 
ment invade the field of private education and assume its re- 
sponsibilities. Encroachment on freedom of educational thought 
and action is most insidious when its proponents come bearing 
gifts —in the form of government subsidies. In effect, they 
would ask us, like Esau, to give up our birthright — freedom of 
thought — for the appearance of material gain. 
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“‘We in independent schools here in America enjoy a privilege 
that is fast becoming unique in the world. We can teach what 
we know to be truth in the way that we believe is best. We may 
select our students on the basis of their abilities and dismiss 
them if they waste their opportunities. We are answerable not 
to a bureaucracy but to our own consciences. I believe in people. 
Those who would invade our freedom to think and act for our- 
selves as responsible individuals betray their distrust of man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Stevens, succeeding Archibald V. Galbraith, who retired 
last July after thirty years as Williston’s head, was inducted by 
Judge Thomas W. Swan, chairman of the board of trustees, in 
the presence of official representatives of leading schools and 
colleges of the East, together with hundreds of alumni and 
parents of students past and present. 





On the evening of December 2, Richard M. Sutton, chairman 
of the Westtown School (Pa.) General Committee, made the 
announcement of the appointment of Daniel D. Test, Jr., to the 
office of headmaster to succeed James F. Walker when the latter 
retires at the end of the current school year. 

Daniel Test graduated from Westtown School in 1925, from 
Haverford College in 1929, and then returned to teach at West- 
town for three years. Following this period he studied a year at 
Columbia and received an M.A. degree in religion. He then 
went abroad and studied in England for a year. From 1934 to 
1943 he taught English and mathematics at Williston Academy 
and also coached soccer. For another three years he taught 
English and coached soccer at Penn Charter School. Since 1946 
he has been employed as director of foreign personnel for the 
Atlantic Refining Company. In 1935 he married Mary Conard, 
a graduate of Westtown School and Mt. Holyoke College. They 
have two daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Test are both active mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. 

James F. Walker, retiring principal, and his wife, Alice B. 
Walker, have guided the school successfully for twenty-five 
years. Sincere appreciation was expressed by the school com- 
mittee, the alumni and faculty for the fine quality of leadership 
and devotion they have shown. 





On November 25 Dr, John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Secondary Education Board, 
was elected President of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 





James S. Guernsey, headmaster of Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del., for the past eight years, has announced his resig- 
nation, to be effective next July 1. 

During Mr. Guernsey’s administration, Tower Hill School 
has established an enviable record in the achievements of its 
students and its graduates. Of the 135 graduates of the school 
in this period, 35 graduates have received college entrance 
scholarships or awards. Under his guidance, the school has 
developed a health department, including all the features of 
health services, with equipment for lay analysis of visual and 
auditory defects. Tower Hill was the first independent school 
to install fluorescent and germicidal lights. The school’s surveys 
of college admissions, requirements, tuition, charges, pupil- 
teacher ratios, and teachers’ salaries have received nationwide 
recognition. 

In addition, the Tower Hill Home and School panel discus- 
sion, initiated by Mr. Guernsey six years ago as a parent educa- 
tion device, has become a national institution in that it is at- 
tended each year by leading educators from all sections of the 
country. Authorities have also termed the school’s educational 
statistical reports as an outstanding method of parent education. 


Prior to coming to Tower Hill in 1940, Mr. Guernsey was the 
headmaster of The Morgan School from 1932 to 1936 and head- 
master of Shattuck School from 1936 to 1940. 

He is a director of the Delaware Safety Council, the Dela- 
ware Society for Mental Hygiene, the Delaware Junior Red 
Cross, and the Yale Club of Delaware, and is commander of the 
Wilmington Flotilla, Coast Guard Auxiliary. 
of the Episcopal Church. 


He is a lay reader 





Friends of Douglas A. Shepardson of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., will be glad to hear that he is recovering 
from the automobile accident in which Mrs. Shepardson was so 
tragically killed on November 18. The Shepardsons were on 
their way to attend a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the School and College Conference on English in Boston. 

Shaun Kelly, Jr., headmaster of Woodberry Forest School, 
was elected a member of the Headmasters’ Association on No- 
vember 5. Mr. Kelly will attend his first meeting of the club at 
its annual gathering on February 9 and 10 at the Westchester 
Country Club at Rye, N. Y. The Organization is composed of 
100 principals of secondary schools, all in active service, 75 of 
whom are selected from private schools and 25 from public in. 
stitutions. 

Headmaster Edward W. Eames of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., has announced the appoint- 
ment of four new faculty members. James M. Barriskill, who 
teaches French and Spanish, is a graduate of Hobart College and 
was formerly a teacher at Irving School and Cooperstown 
Academy. Thomas G. Cleveland was graduated from Milton 
Academy and Princeton. He was captain of the football team 
at Milton and a varsity lineman at Princeton. 
Dummer he teaches French and English. Austin B, Taliaferro 
teaches mathematics. He is a graduate of Williams and was 
captain of the Williams lacrosse team last spring. Henri R. 
Salaun was graduated from Deerfield Academy and Wesleyan 
University. He was an All-American soccer player and is an 
outstanding tennis player. He teaches French and Spanish at 
Governor Dummer. 


At Governor 





The Board of Trustees of The Browning School, New York 
City, has announced the appointment of Charles W. Cook, 
Princeton 1942, as Assistant to the Headmaster. Durward 
Somerville, A.B. Columbia, has joined the faculty and has taken 
charge of one section of the fourth grade. Mr. Somerville form- 
erly taught the fifth grade at the Englewood School for Boys. 
Mrs. Ramsey Brame is in charge of afternoon recreation for the 
first grade. Dr. P. J. Downing, completely recovered from his 
serious illness last spring, has rejoined the faculty as head of the 
Latin department. Elizabeth Cushman, Executive Secretary of 
The Browning School, has resumed her duties following her 
illness this fall. 





Friends of the late Harry Domincovich, who taught English 
for over thirty years at Germantown Friends School, German- 
town, Pa., will be pleased to learn that through an alumni sub- 
scription the senior English room has been redecorated and is 
now the Domincovich Memorial Room. It will contain his 
books, along with paintings, prints, and sculptures, contributed 
by former students who are now artists. 





At The Solebury School, New Hope, Pa., three of the 
original founders, Arthur Washburn, Robert Shaw and Julian 
Lathrop, are still associated with the school. William P. Orrick 
has succeeded Mr. Washburn as headmaster. Mr. Washburn 
served as headmaster from 1925 to 1949. 
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New members of the faculty are George H. Plough of Am- 
herst, Martha Harold of Randolph-Macon, Louise Lee, former 
dean of the Holmquist School and Elza Cabrera. 


E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., recently completed his assignment as vice-chairman 
of a visiting committee that evaluated the Episcopal Academy 
of Philadelphia. This evaluating group was made up of 15 
educators, representing different types of schools and was under 
the auspices of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Theodore L. Mayhew, a member of the Pingry faculty, and 
scholarship chairman of the Harvard Club of New Jersey, spent 
a recent weekend in Cambridge, Mass. There, with 60 other 
representatives, ranging from California to New Hampshire, he 
attended a series of discussion meetings on scholarship affairs, 
admissions policies, and problems of the freshman year. Among 
the speakers were President Conant, Provost Buck, and Dean 
of the College Bender. 





Philip Burnham, who this year was appointed head of the 
English department at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has 
recently returned from a trip to Chicago, where he was a dele- 
gate at the National Council of Teachers of English annual con- 
vention. Mr, Burnham published in 1949 the first of a series of 
three textbooks, Basic Composition, Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany.’ Mr. Burnham has been made a member of the editorial 
board of The English Fournal. 


Twelve new masters have been added to the faculty at 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., making a 
total of more than eighty. One of the new incumbents is M. Roy 
Ridley, who twenty years ago served as a tutor of the Head 
Master, Allan V. Heely, then a student at Oxford. Mr. Ridley 
is a master in English. Of the new masters three are graduates 
of Lawrenceville in the class of 1945. They are G. Case Morgan, 
graduate of Princeton, who teaches English; Julian F. Thompson, 
graduate of Princeton, who teaches history; and William T. 
Doyle, also a graduate of Princeton, who teaches mathematics. 
The other eight new masters, many of whom have house duties, 
are Donald G. Barnhouse, graduate of Harvard, who teaches 
mathematics; Lewis O Brewster, II], graduate of Princeton, who 
teaches Latin; George W. Carey, graduate of Columbia, who 
teaches science; Henry D. Clark, graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, who teaches science; Carlos E. Curet, graduate of the 
University of Puerto Rico, who teaches Spanish; Donoson E. 
FitzGerald, graduate of Wesleyan, who teaches history; John H. 
Hughes, graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who teaches mathematics; and Michael P. Olmstead, graduate 
of Yale, who teaches science. 


Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has announced 
the appointment of four new masters for the current academic 
year. Carleton P. McLain, a Cranbrook alumnus (43), and a 
graduate of Princeton (’49), became the first full-time Alumni 
Secretary in August. With the rapidly growing roster of alumni, 
he fills a long-felt need of the school. Emory H. Niles, Jr., A.B. 
Harvard, 1949, has joined the mathematics department. John 
R. Roderick, B.A. Yale, 1949, was appointed a member of the 
history department and football coach. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who formerly taught at Eaglebrook and is a graduate of Williams 
College, is a new member of the Arts Department. 

The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster, introduced these 
new men together with the rest of the faculty to the parents at 





! See advertisement on page 55. 


the first Parents’ Meeting of the year on November 8. 
approximately 175 parents in attendance, this was the largest 
Parents’ Meeting in the history of Cranbrook School. 


With 





Dr. Augustine W. Tucker, who was for many years director 
of St. John’s Hospital in Shanghai, has been appointed resident 
physician at Woodberry Forest School, Va. Dr. Tucker will 
assume his new duties in January, according to an announce- 
ment by Shaun Kelly, Jr., headmaster. Other new appointments 
to the staff of the school include that of Samuel Fray, an alumnus 
of the school and until recently a member of the University of 
Virginia endowment fund campaign, who comes to Woodberry 
Forest School as apprentice teacher in history. Woodson Harri- 
son, who has been at the school for twenty years as dietitian, 
has been reappointed for one year. 


Kent School, Kent, Conn., welcomed a new headmaster 
November 1, when the Rev. John Oliver Patterson, formerly 
rector of Grace Church, Madison, Wisconsin, established resi- 
dence at the school. Since the opening of Kent’s forty-fourth 
year, September 21, Theodore F. Evans, long assistant head- 
master, had been acting head of the school. 

Father Patterson brought with him from Wisconsin two 
assistants: the Rev. Samuel E. West, who had been associate 
rector at Grace Church, to become Chaplain at Kent; and Ray- 
don Ronshaugen, curriculum director since 1946 of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, to supervise the school’s 
academic program. In addition, two new masters have been 
added to the faculty. They are: O. Benson Davis, a graduate of 
Kent (’42), Princeton (’46), and the Graduate School of Johns 
Hopkins University (’49), who is in charge of Fifth Form (11th 
Grade) English classes; and James B. Draper, Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Bowdoin College (’49), who is in charge of Second 
Form English. 

Father Patterson, 41, attended the University of Chicago 
High School, the University of Illinois, and was graduated in 
1929 from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For the 
next two years he practiced architecture, then entered Seabury- 
Western Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, to study for a priesthood 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church; he was ordained in 1934. 
Father Patterson has been associated with the Church of St. 
Anagarius, Chicago (1934-37); St. Mary’s Parish, Mitchell, 
South Dakota (1937-41); and Grace Church (1941—49). He is 
married and the father of four children. 

Father Patterson is Kent’s third headmaster since the found- 
ing of the self-help school in 1906 by the Rev. Frederick H. Sill, 
O. H. C., who was its headmaster until incapacitated in 1940 by 
illness. Now 75, “Pater,” as he is affectionately known to the 
alumni and boys of the school, remains headmaster emeritus and 
lives on the school grounds. Kent’s headmaster for the past 
eight years has been the Rev. William Scott Chalmers, O.G.S., 
who resigned last spring and who is now head of the Harvard 
School in North Hollywood, California. 

The addition of the new men at Kent brings to thirty-two 
the total number on the staff and faculty. Three hundred and 
eleven boys are enrolled this year. 

Richard Lee Gilliam, history teacher and director of musical 
organizations for the past twenty-one years at Kent School, has 
had nearly thirty glee club arrangements, including Negro 
spirituals and sea chanties sung by the Kent Glee Club for 
several years, accepted for publication by the New York houses 
of Harold Flammer, Inc. and G. Schirmer, Inc. The numbers 
include such glee club favorites as ‘‘Rock-a-My Soul,” “My 
Lord, What a Mornin’,” and “Lord of All,” an original composi- 
tion. A Negro camp-meeting song, ‘““O, Won’t You Sit Down,” 
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arranged for glee club singing by Gilliam in 1945, has been 
selected by the Associated Glee Clubs of America as an alternate 
in the junior division program material. 

Mr. Gilliam holds B.S. and M.A. degrees from New York 
University; he teaches at Kent a course in modern European 
history to the Fourth Form (10th grade); and he assists in the 
coaching of soccer and baseball. 





November 3, 1949, marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the induction as headmaster of L. Ralston Thomas at Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I. At chapel exercises of the 
Upper School, conducted that morning by Assistant Headmaster 
Oliver J. B. Henderson, the president of the Senior Class, William 
Van N. Woodward, spoke for the students, and Arthur W. Cate, 
secretary to the faculty, read a scroll illuminated in the style of 
early English script. In the faculty resolution, reference was 
made not only to the years of service Dr. Thomas has rendered 
the school, but also to the wider range of his activities in this 
country and abroad. As the First World War had found him 
working in France with the American Friends Field Service be- 
fore he came to Moses Brown, so the close of the last war called 
upon him to carry out with Mrs. Thomas administrative relief 
work for the American Friends Service Committee in Hungary. 

Later, on December 2, in Alumni Hall, patrons and friends of 
Moses Brown attended a reception planned by the School Com- 
mittee in Dr. Thomas’s honor. Among those invited were 
leaders in education, state and city officials, and representatives 
of the many civic groups in which Dr. and Mrs. Thomas are 
interested. 

Succeeding Dr. Seth K. Gifford as headmaster in 1924, Dr. 
Thomas had been principal for two years at Friends’ Central 
School in Philadelphia. He was, however, no stranger to Moses 
Brown, for he had taught physics and chemistry here, and had 
coached track during his three years on the faculty, before tak- 
ing his post at Friends’ Central School. His return to Provi- 
dence began what was to become the longest administration in 
the history of Moses Brown School, now in its one hundred and 
thirty-first year. It was early in his administration that the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends for New England approved the ac- 
quisition of the Lincoln School, and in the fall of 1926 Moses 
Brown began its years as a boys’ school exclusively. 





Richard M. Baker, languages instructor at Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., since 1927, has completed five detailed studies of 
Charles Dickens’ The Mystery of Edwin Drood; they are being 
published by the University of California Press for inclusion in 
the quarterly magazine devoted to Victorian literature Nine- 
teenth Century Fiction, formerly known as the Trollopian. Mr. 
Baker’s titles are “‘Who Was Dick Datchery?”, “‘John Jasper, 
Strangler,” ‘Genesis of Edwin Drood,” “Was Edwin Drood 
Murdered?” and “What Might Have Been.” Mr. Baker has 
also written two book-length studies of Dickens’ unfinished mys- 
tery: “Mr. John Jasper, The Portrait of a Murderer” and “Mr. 
Hiram Grewgious, The Portrait of an Avenger.” 

Mr. Baker’s studies are based on the photostatic copy in his 
possession of the original Dickens manuscript, which rests in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, in South Kensington, London. 

Mr. Baker is not unknown as a writer of mystery fiction: 
prior to 1942, since which date he has devoted his energies almost 
exclusively to studies of Dickens’ enigmatic character, Mr. Baker 
had published three short murder stories. The are: Death Stops 
the Manuscript, Death Stops the Rehearsal, and Death Stops the 
Bells. 

In addition to his classroom duties, Mr. Baker coaches the 
Kent Dramatic Society, whose fall-term production, Out of the 
Frying Pan, was presented December 3. 


Robert S. Lyle was appointed principal of the upper school 
and acting headmaster of The Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., last fall. He first joined the faculty of the school 
in 1934 as teacher of Latin and football coach, and later served 
also as assistant to the headmaster. In 1942 he entered the Navy 
Air Intelligence, where his varied experience included two years 
in the Pacific during the war. He returned to inactive duty with 
the rank of Lieutenant Commander last summer in order to 
come back to Friends. Mr. Lyle prepared for college at Mercers- 
burg, took his A.B. at Dartmouth, and his M.S. at Cornell. He 
taught at St. George’s, Newport, R. I., and at Peddie, Hights- 
town, N. J., before coming to Friends in 1934. 

Other new faculty members are: Barbara Dirks, assistant 
dean of girls, teacher of speech and drama, previously on the 
faculty at Briarcliff Junior College and Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. Recently she has done guidance and recreation work with 
the Red Cross, Friendship House, and the Y. W. C. A. Glenn 
A. Dietz, assistant in boys’ physical education, a student at 
George Washington University. Marcia M. Morell, assistant 
secretary, formerly with the Naval Medical Center. Ruth A. 
Reinheimer, instructor in girls’ physical education, taught at 
Lankenau School for Girls in Philadelphia. Henry E. Stevenson, 
Quarterly adviser, teacher of science in Middle School. Mr. 
Stevenson worked in the graduate school at the University of 
Chicago after his release from duty with the Marine Corps. 
Naomi Darrigrand (Mrs. Armand), mathematics, once lectured 
on statistics at Columbia University and has taught in American 
schools in Tokyo and Shanghai. Orville W. Donnelly, chemis- 
try and biology, taught at Landon before going to Williams for 
a year of graduate work. Miriam D. Wilson (Mrs. Raymond E.), 
seventh grade, taught in Egypt for three years. Carolyn L. 
Johnson, first grade assistant, graduated from Wellesley last 
June. Sue Wooton, music, was an instructor at East Washing- 
ton (state) College of Education last year. Elizabeth R. Abell 
(Mrs. Richard), playground assistant, taught at Packer Colle- 
giate Institute before coming to Washington. Frances Lukens 
Hays (Mrs. James G., Jr.), transition class, was previously at 
Milton and at Chestnut Hill Academies. Peggy F. Merriam, 
kindergarten, graduated last June from Mt. Vernon Junior 
College. 





Three new appointments have been made to the staff of the 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., for this year. John F. 
Cone of Salem, Ohio, a graduate of Rutgers University in 1949 
with an M.A. degree, has joined the English department. Mr. 
Cone will also assist in extracurricular activities, particularly 
music and athletics. Thomas Morris, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., 
has joined the faculty of the Lower School as seventh grade in- 
structor and will assist in athletics. Mr. Morris graduated from 
Holy Cross, pursued his graduate studies at Boston College and 
comes to the Academy from the Cranwell School, Lenox, Mass. 
Mrs. Violet E. Peterson, who has been a member of the library 
staff at Union Theological Seminary for several years, will be the 
new librarian. 


Malcolm F. Scott has been appointed an admissions officer 
of The Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., to work in con- 
junction with Lawrence W. Newell. Mr. Scott is a graduate of 
Dartmouth and served as an Army Staff officer during World 
War II. He was formerly sales engineer with Warner and 
Swasey Company. 


Three of the five new faculty members of The Landon 
School, Bethesda, Maryland, this year are graduates of the same 
college. Ralph Britton, who taught previously at Loomis and 
Choate, Adrian H. Onderdonk, Jr., who was a master at St. 
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George’s, St. James, and Severn, and Ernest Peseux, who is in 
his first year of teaching, graduated from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1931, 1934, and 1948 respectively. Mr. Britton 
and Mr. Onderdonk have been added to the staff of the upper 
school, and Mr. Peseux to that of the lower school. 

Thomas E. Blount, Commander, USN ret., has been appointed 
Director of Athletics and football coach. Mr. Blount graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1941 before beginning a distinguished 
career in Naval Aviation in the Pacific during the War. He is 
assisted in the athletic department by Thomas Edward Barton, 
who attended North Carolina State University and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and who received his degree in physical 
education from the latter. 





Randolph Stone has been appointed to a three-sided job at 
The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., which includes pub- 
lic relations, the Academy Fund and the Alumni Society. Mr. 
Stone, who is an alumnus of the Academy and of the University 
of Pennsylvania, served in Army Public Relations during the 
war. In his present work he will assist the headmaster, Dr. 
Greville Haslam, in all matters pertaining to public relations; he 
will coordinate all fund raising activities as Executive Secretary; 
and he will be in charge of the school’s alumni office. Mr. 
Stone succeeds S. Rowland Morgan, who returns to the faculty 
on a full-time teaching assignment. 

John A. Jarvis, a native of Glasgow, Scotland, has joined 
the faculty of The Episcopal Academy as a teacher of third 


grade. Mr. Jarvis, who has an M.A. degree from St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, during the war served as a captain in the 
Mahratta Light Infantry Regiment of the Indian Army. In 
addition to his academic duties, Mr. Jarvis coached the varsity 
soccer team this fall. Other new faculty members, all of whom 
are teaching kindergarten, first or second grades, are Carol 
Minster, Centenary Junior College; Susanne Suender, Pine 
Manor Junior College; Mrs. Sally M. Jarvis, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege; Mrs. Gladys Davies, University of Pennsylvania; Nancy 
Sheldrake, Boston University; Barbara Lehman, Vassar; and 
Marcia Zieget. 

An eleven-man evaluation committee surveyed the Upper 
School of the Episcopal Academy for three days in November. 
Dr. Howard C. McElroy, principal of McKeesport High School, 
McKeesport, Pa., headed the committee. E. Laurence Springer, 
headmaster of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., was vice- 
chairman. 

Other independent school men on the committee were: 
Charles L. Clarke, Landon School, Bethesda, Md.; Charles S. 
Cole, Jr., Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Her- 
bert Gottshall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa.; and John S. 
Hoffecker, Jr., The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

The local colleges were represented by Professor Leo A. 
Donn, Villanova College, and Byron T. Harriman, University 
of Pennsylvania. Other public school men on the committee 
included: Dr. Robert Blanc, W. Lee German, and Dr. Julian P. 
Resch, 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawnsi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


MEETINGS 


In a series of evening meetings, the faculty of 
Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass., plans 
to explore together the philosophy, the methods, and 
the curriculum of their school in the light of the de- 
mands of the modern world and the best in modern 
educational practice. These meetings are planned as 
a workshop in which each faculty member will con- 
tribute ideas and lead discussion in several fields of 
thought. Titles of individual meetings include “Peace 
and International Understanding,” “The Preserva- 
tion and Enrichment of Democracy,” “The Inde- 
pendent School,” “The Aims and Objectives of How- 
ard Seminary,” “The Curriculum,” ‘Methods and 
Standards,” “The Teacher,” “Ideals and Values,” 
etc. The workshop was launched recently with a 
stimulating and helpful study of the problems, inter- 
national, national, and personal, with which young 
people will be confronted in the next decade. It is 
hoped that method and content will be perfected this 
year and that a similar workshop will form the nucleus 
of an Adult Education program in the future. 





On October 14 the faculties of the five independ- 
ent schools in the Cleveland area, — Hathaway- 
Brown, Laurel, Hawken, University School, and 
Western Reserve Academy, — held a joint meeting at 


the Academy in Hudson, Ohio. Also present were 
representatives from Old Trail School in Akron and 
Grand River Academy, as well as Trustees from the 
five schools and interested friends. The faculty com- 
mittee charged with the planning of this meeting chose 
as the topic for discussion: ‘‘What we expect the inde- 
pendent school to do for our children.” Five parents 
discussed various aspects of this subject in the form 
of a panel discussion. 


The moderator was Nat Howard, editor of the 
Cleveland News. Walter Young, director of religious 
education at the Cranbrook School, discussed the role 
of religious and ethical concepts in the teaching in 
independent schools. A mother of three children and 
a teacher of long experience in independent elementary 
schools spoke on the desired balance between the 
academic and personality development. A judge and 
former athlete expressed his ideas on what opportuni- 
ties the school should provide for physical training. 
A university professor stimulated the audience by his 
remarks on how far the independent school should go 
in discussing controversial issues. The final speaker, 
a psychiatrist, explained how parents and teachers 
can work together more effectively in directing the 
social development of the child. 


A question period followed the formal discussion. 
The afternoon closed with a social hour which gave 
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an opportunity for freer discussion in small groups. 
There are plans to hold future meetings of this gen- 
eral type to further common interests and to encour- 
age closer acquaintance among faculty members of 
the independent schools in and near Cleveland. 





On November 29, in a meeting sponsored by the 
California Association of Independent Schools, prin- 
cipals, and representatives of several private schools 
in the east and midwest met to discuss the work of 
the National Council of Independent Schools. The 
discussion was held in the auditorium of the West- 
lake School for Girls in Los Angeles. The visitors 
included Wilson Parkhill, headmaster of Collegiate 
School, New York City; Francis Parkman of Boston, 
who is executive secretary of the National Council; 
Herbert W. Smith, principal of Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, past president of the National Coun- 
cil and director of the affiliated national registration 
office; Ethel M. Spurr, principal of Northrop Col- 
legiate School, Minneapolis; Rosamond Cross, princi- 
pal of the Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and E. 
Francis Bowditch, headmaster of Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, Lake Forest, Ill. Jean Mitchell, headmistress 
of the Brearley School, New York City, failed to be 
present. The California representative on the Na- 
tional Council is Thomas Welsh, of the Welsh School 
in Claremont, California. Major Harry H. Graver, 
headmaster of Black-Foxe Military Academy and 
president of the California Association, presided over 
the evening discussion. The general topic was ““What 
is Ahead for Independent Schools?” 


PARENT-TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


The fall meeting of the Parent-Faculty Associa- 
tion of The Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass., was 
devoted, according to tradition, to school affairs, and 
had an intra-mural emphasis. Over 200 parents made 
a tour of the building. The new recreation room for 
younger girls drew much attention and admiration, 
as did the new art room and the freshly decorated 
faculty room. Constructional changes have increased 
classroom capacity by twenty-five students, with the 
result that the enrollment this year is the largest on 
record. 





The parents’ association, whose formation Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
reported in the last issue of the BuLLETIN, has moved 
into action during the fall months. Meetings of the 
mothers of the various grades have been held to study 
non-academic problems which affect both the in- 
dividual student and the community. To suggest 
material for the informal discussion periods members 
of the ninth grade have formed panels to talk on 


what they consider teen-age problems. These have 
been particularly well received, because the mothers 
have been delighted to discover that their daughters 
really welcome their help. As a result of these dis- 
cussions a community-recognized code of behavior is 
being worked out to set definite regulations on hours, 
telephoning, and types of parties for the different age 
groups. 





One of the major early-season activities of St. 
Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn., took place 
on Saturday, October 15, in the form of an entirely 
new venture for this school. Under the direction of 
the Headmistress, Mrs. Douglas A. Shepardson, and 
members of the faculty, Fathers’ Day was observed. 

Believing that fathers are as much interested in 
their daughters’ school life as in that of their sons, the 
school sent out invitations to its fathers, many of 
whom accepted with enthusiasm. Classes were in 
session during the morning and several of the guests 
attended. Outdoor sports followed luncheon, one of 
the highlights of the program being the Fathers vs. 
Daughters soft ball game which resulted — to every- 
one’s delight — in a score of 2-1 for the visiting team. 

The fathers made the most of a fine opportunity 
to see the distaff side of the younger generation at 
work and play, and everyone helped make the occa- 
sion an inspiring and a gay one. The day was marked 
by the keen interest and enjoyment of the visitors 
— as one father remarked: “I have not only lived my 
own school days over again today but have grown in 
understanding of my daughter.” As reluctant fare- 
wells were said, many hopes were expressed that next 
year and every coming year the fathers may get to- 
gether for just such another day as this. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Concord Academy, Concord, Mass., has adopted 
a new program which enables the teachers to give an 
increased amount of individual attention to every 
student, and, through both special instruction and 
additional projects, to fit the program more closely 
to the varying needs and abilities of each girl. In 
order to make this possible, the academic schedule 
has been arranged so that each class meets formally 
three times a week. In addition to this are two 
regularly scheduled “laboratory” periods for each 
subject in which the special work is handled. 

Because Concord Academy feels that facility in 
public speaking is one of the prerequisites for good 
citizenship, every student in the upper school has 
assumed the responsibility of preparing a one-minute 
speech to be given in the morning assemblies. These 
speeches are correlated with a series of discussions led 
by Mrs. Livingston Hall, headmistress, involving an 
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appreciation of the basic meaning of philosophy. It 
is hoped that this investigation will help the students 
see their academic courses as an integral part of our 
culture rather than as isolated entities. 





As the name suggests, the course in human rela- 
tions which Harold Pivnick conducts for the senior 
classes at The Calhoun School in New York City 
deals with problems of vital, everyday interest and 
concern to the students enrolled. 

It is often difficult to discuss objectively with one’s 
parents such problems as parent-daughter relation- 
ships, dating, marriage, religion, feelings of inferiority, 
the desire for independence. Such a class at school 
provides an opportunity for free discussion on an im- 
personal basis. 

Mr. Pivnick has gained the confidence and frank 
expression of the group in a number of ways. The 
class is assured that comments are not carried beyond 
the classroom, either to parents or to the administra- 
tion. The instructor does not identify himself with 
the discussion and often does not express an opinion. 
In setting up a non-judgmental situation, Mr. Pivnick 
is not regarded by the group as a negatively critical 
authority. The students are free to discuss any 
topic of their choice, the discussion leader being 
either the instructor or a student chosen by him. 

The course is proving extremely helpful not only 
in the improvement of home relationships but in the 
establishment of closer relationships between the 
students within the group. Even though a girl has 
not stated a problem herself, she may hear it expressed 
by another and is relieved to learn that a classmate 
shares her difficulties. With an increased awareness 
and understanding, the girls become genuinely inter- 
ested in helping one another. 





Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City, has 
taken an active part in the work of the Yorkville 
Youth Council ever since its inception. 

A course for one-half point credit was planned this 
year for the seniors who do volunteer work. The girls 
meet once a week and are given lectures on child de- 
velopment, housing and factors in environment. 
They are also given opportunities to discuss the prob- 
lems that arise in their work, as they come up. The 
students are required to do one hour a week of out- 
side reading from a list of recommended books. This 
latter presents the greatest difficulty. The dangers 
of a course in child psychology on a high school level 
are obvious. The books, therefore, are carefully 
chosen from those which any parent, with no knowl- 
edge of psychology, might find helpful, or ones which 
laymen might use to get information on a particular 
problem. Periodically, the}girls are asked to sum- 





marize in writing what they have found most helpful 
in their reading, or how the class discussions have 
helped them meet a particular situation. 

The course is naturally in an experimental stage 
and the girls themselves are encouraged to guide its 
direction. 





Recently the art department of St. Timothy’s 
School, Catonsville, Md., has been presenting exhi- 
bition material in such a way that much of it could 
become a source of creative work in the studio, as 
well as tie in with specific classroom studies. Shows, 
each averaging three weeks in length, are held con- 
tinuously throughout the year in the art corridor. 
The walls carry reproductions in black and white 
and color on the subject under consideration, and in 
the show case are displayed three-dimensional ob- 
jects. In arranging this show case much care is taken 
to present the single pieces so that there is a harmoni- 
ous composition of the all-over pattern. At all times 
color is used as of the place and time when called for 
historically, or for balance and accent in “free” sub- 
ject matter. For instance, an Italian Renaissance 
Exhibit would have for backgrounds the rich reds, 
blues and golds of that period. Egyptian subject 
matter is shown against the particular turquoise blue 
and the earth yellows and reds so familiar in the 
frescoes. Ancient Roman vessels in bronze and 
earthenware call for a Pompeian red. When repro- 
ductions of the paintings of Henri Matisse were shown, 
a still life was set up in the show case using textiles as 
nearly as possible matching his colors as background 
for the vase, flowers and fruit of which he is so fond. 

There is, at times, use of natural objects of vari- 
ous kinds gleaned from beach, woods, one’s back 
yard or a nearby hardware store. In such shows the 
textures, pattern, color contrasts, or similarities be- 
come absorbingly interesting. A collection from the 
physics laboratory was used to make a handsome and 
intriguing exhibit from the artistic as well as the scien- 
tific viewpoint. 

Although the teaching approach of the art depart- 
ment is primarily to stress the value of the ideas of 
the individual student, frequently there are intervals 
when the lack of definite subject matter may cause 
considerable delay in the starting of a painting and 
so much time is lost. Here is where the material from 
a particular exhibit can become more than the beau- 
tiful or interesting objects which you may enjoy 
through the glass of the show case. The student 
studies the pieces on display, sketches them, and then 
in the studio arranges chosen elements into a com- 
position. The result is that each painting, while it 


has subject matter derived from given material, is 
distinctly original in arrangement, use of color and 
texture. Exhibitions used in this manner surely make 
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a far more lasting impression on the mind of the 
student than the generally objective showing of works 
of art. 


INTEREST IN CURRENT AFFAIRS 

Twenty-nine girls from Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., and eighteen boys from The Hotchkiss 
School sat down together on Sunday, October 23, from 
11 in the morning until 5 in the afternoon to consider 
“Possible Approaches to World Peace.” The occa- 
sion was a conference sponsored by the Emma Willard 
Chapel Circle and St. Luke’s Society of Hotchkiss. 

The conference began with a panel discussion by 
four speakers: Harris Stewart, teacher of speech and 
current events at Hotchkiss; the Rev. Denny Williams, 
Protestant chaplain at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Dr. Milan Fiske of the General Electric Com- 
pany; and Dr. Robert Fleischer of the department of 
physics at R.P.I. 

These speakers considered six subsidiary topics of 
the main theme of the conference: What can students 
do? Is the U.N. the answer? Is world federalism the 
answer? Is Ghandi’s method of non-violence prac- 
tical or possible? Can democracy and communism 
exist without conflict? Does the teaching of religion 
have any bearing on world peace? 

Mr. Stewart discussed the danger of communism 
and its strength in the world today. Mr. Williams 
advised setting our own house in order by improving 
our economic and racial conditions before trying to 
reform the world. Dr. Fleischer, speaking as a paci- 
fist, spoke in favor of complete disarmament and of 
free international trade particularly with Russia as a 
means of promoting understanding among nations. 
Dr. Fiske gave the policies of the United World 
Federalists. He proposed turning the United Nations 
into a world government by amending the U.N. 
charter. 

The conference then divided into several student- 
led discussion groups for the exchange of individual 
opinions. Later there was an opportunity for the 
delegates to ask questions of the four panel members. 

The students in charge of arrangements for the 
conference were Sally Esselstyn, head of Chapel Circle; 
Nancy Kling, conference chairman; and Quincy White, 
president of St. Luke’s Society. They were assisted by 
Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook and Mrs. Fred Morris of 
the Emma Willard faculty, and the Reverend Herster 
Barres, chaplain at Hotchkiss. 

The conclusions of the conference seemed to be that 
youth might best serve its generation by working 
wholeheartedly towards improving democracy rather 
than wasting its efforts fearing communism, and that 
world federalism through the United Nations seemed 
one possible way to assure a peaceful world. It seemed 
reassuring to all the conference delegates that more 


student groups were coming together to consider the 
common problems of the atomic world. 





The Junior and Senior classes of The Katharine 
Branson School, Ross, Calif., have had an unusual 
opportunity this fall to gain firsthand information 
about two different plans for world government. In 
October the classes heard Clarence Streit, author of 
Union Now, speak at a meeting sponsored by the 
Atlantic Union Committee and held at the school. In 
December they heard Raymond Swing speak in sup- 
port of the United World Federalists’ movement. 
These two lectures have promoted among the girls an 
increasing interest in ways of securing world peace. 





Out of the work of the Committee on Education 
for Public Service and the meetings sponsored by this 
organization has grown a desire among the students of 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City, for an op- 
portunity for further discussions on politics and 
government. The chief problem, as in any school, was 
to find time in a busy program for such an activity. 
It was solved this year by the formation of a luncheon 
club open only to seniors and devoted to the above 
goals. The girls and their faculty adviser bring sand- 
wiches, the school furnishes milk or coffee. The club 
meets once a week during the luncheon hour. 

During the preliminary discussion the girls felt 
that they really had very little information about the 
functions and services of government, and that they 
had no time for further reading. It was decided, there- 
fore, that the faculty adviser was to prepare each week 
notes on the problems they wished to discuss. They 
began with city government, how it is organized and 
how it is carried on, with particular reference to their 
own city, New York. They discussed, in particular, the 
past election and the issues involved. They plan to go 
on through county, state and federal government, and 
thence to party organization, political machines, and 
the responsibility of the individual citizen. Trips to 
City Hall, to Albany, and to Washington, D. C., are 
planned. The club hopes to have occasional guest 
speakers, drawn from fathers and friends. Whenever 
anything of particular political significance occurs in 
the city, they plan to take advantage of it. Recently 
they attended the all-day session of the Committee on 
Education for Public Service and went in a body, dur- 
ing the school day, to see “All the King’s Men.” 

Luncheon discussions are lively and the interest and 
intelligent questions of these girls are very gratifying. 

With the realization on the part of a number of stu- 
dents and faculty that there were many at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, N. J., who were woefully lacking 
in knowledge of the world’s happenings, there came a 
request from some students that this year a course in 
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current affairs be offered. This has been done, with 
several objectives in mind. By making newspaper and 
current periodical reading a regular part of the assign- 
ments, it was felt that the students would be gaining 
not only a day-to-day picture of the world’s happen- 
ings, but a basic understanding of the important issues 
of the day. In the past, for instance, owing to the fact 
that most of the students did not have the time to 
follow daily happenings, nor indeed know how to go 
about reading the newspapers, lecturers who came to 
school to speak to the students on some phase of cur- 
rent events could succeed in reaching them only in the 
most superficial way because they would know so 
little to begin with. 

Now, however, at least a nucleus of students 
possesses a working knowledge of what is going on in 
the world, and any assemblies devoted to the explana- 
tion of a major current problem can serve their proper 
function of illumination and interpretation. 

A scant few weeks after school opened, there was a 
happy illustration of the enthusiasm being engendered 
among the students for a greater understanding of 
world affairs. Without any suggestion from the fac- 
ulty, a request came from some students to be 
allowed a trip to the United Nations. The school was 
glad to arrange such a trip. Accordingly thirty-one 
students from the upper school, and two faculty ad- 
visers, devoted an entire school day to visits both to 
the General Assembly at Flushing Meadows and to 
several committees out at Lake Success. 

It was an enormously worthwhile and stimulating 
experience for the girls. Many of them, having fol- 
lowed the news from the U. N. in the papers, were able 
to understand very clearly the discussions as they 
heard them first-hand. And of course the most bene- 
ficial result has been the increased personal interest 
taken by the students in the news coming from the 
U. N. since their visit. Having been there and seen it 
in action, they are able and willing to follow succeed- 
ing events with far greater understanding. 





During the last year St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, 
Md., has been working on a plan to make the study 
of current events a more definite part of the curricu- 
lum. The program is designed to make the individual 
student more conscious of the news as it occurs. The 
Current Events Board, chosen particularly for the 
interest of those girls in this field, has taken active 
direction of the work. 

A weekly program is presented to the school by 
students who choose the subject to be discussed and 
plan its presentation. The discussion technique is 
often used since this method encourages greater stu- 
dent participation. This year the selections of the 
board have been: “Impressions of Europe,” by girls 
who travelled abroad this summer; “Communism, a 





Challenge to Democracy”; and ‘How Can We Make 
Democracy Work?” During United Nations Week 
there was a review of the work of the United Nations 
and a detailed study of the Trusteeship Council. 
Although these periods are under the direction of the 
history department, other departments have taken 
the opportunity to present interesting topics. For 
instance the Bible department showed the film “On 
The Road to Emaus,” the science department sur- 
veyed the accomplishments in the field of scientific 
research and predicted gains for the future. The 
Spanish department took the school on a tour of South 
America, and the Latin department, with help from 
art students, gave an illustrated talk on Roman coins 
and architecture. 

The school also meets in two sections for fifteen- 
minute periods once a week. This arrangement makes 
it possible to discuss items at the level of the two 
lower classes as well as the two upper classes. After 
the first month of school, a request was made for a 
five-minute summary of the news each evening, and 
this has been done regularly by members of the Cur- 
rent Events Board. 

The success of the program this year has been due 
in a large measure to the initiative and ability of the 
members of this board. This increased student ac- 
tivity has encouraged more discussion outside the 
classroom, and has resulted in a more definite interest 
in current problems. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 

The Service Chest of The Katharine Branson 
School, Ross, Calif., includes all the girls and mem- 
bers of the faculty, and is staffed by an executive com- 
mittee of four co-chairmen, two elected students and 
two members of the faculty. In January of each year 
the Service Chest discusses and decides upon the 
projects whose needs it will serve during the ensuing 
year. In October, 1949, for the thirtieth year, the 
girls and faculty were in charge of a booth at the 
Grape Festival, a community project held every year 
to raise money for Sunny Hills Orphanage; and they 
also gave a party for the younger children of Sunny 
Hills. In November the Service Chest contributed 
to the World Student Service Fund. In December 
the Chest sent a Christmas gift of money to two 
schools in France — one in Cleurie, which the school 
has aided since 1945, and one in Normandy. Through- 
out the autumn term, on Monday evenings, the 
Resident School has continued the custom of one 
“Soup Night” a week and has sent the money saved 
to the American Friends Service Committee. 





Every afternoon about twenty-five students from 
fifteen New York City public and private schools 
volunteer their services at the Yorkville Youth Coun- 
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cil’s after-school Recreation Center in P.S. 151. 
While they give their time and their special talents 
they gain an educational experience in community 
living which broadens their understanding both of 
the city they live in and the people with whom they 
share it. 

The Recreation Center was started three years ago 
to help develop a positive group spirit in a small area 
of the Yorkville section of the city. Through the 
Center where over 150 children spend their after- 
school hours, neighborhood parents have developed 
an interest in working together for their community. 

Junior volunteers work an average of one after- 
noon a week from three to five-thirty. The schools 
from which they come are The Barnard School for 
Girls, The Brearley School, The Browning School for 
Boys, The Chapin School, Collegiate School, the 
Commerce High School, The Dalton School, Julia 
Richman High School, The McBurney School, the 
Machine and Metal Trades High School, Miss 
Hewitt’s Classes, The Nightingale-Bamford School, 
Public School 30, The Spence School, and Trinity 
School. The students assist professional workers and 
adult volunteers when they first go, but often are able 
to take full charge of a group before many weeks. 

The Yorkville Youth Council is an outgrowth of 
the Parents’ League of New York — an organization 
of 35 independent schools and hundreds of parents of 
the member schools — and the Community Educa- 
tion Division of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. The Council is supported financially by these 
two groups as well as by the participating schools, by 
special gifts, and by an annual carnival put on by the 
local Parents Association and the Council. Games 
and supplies are contributed for the most part by 
interested parents and friends. 

The list of Center activities is a long one, includ- 
ing ballet, volley ball, sewing, dramatics, singing, 
wrestling, baseball, knitting, clay work, music les- 
sons, modern and social dancing, shop, story telling, 
painting, basketball, arts and crafts, library work, 
and drawing. The workers are always open to new 
suggestions and looking for new talents and abilities 
which may be put to good use at the Center. 

During the summer an all-day program is carried 
out. Five nights a week the Center or a neighboring 
school is open for a teen-age and parent program in 
which Center “graduates” play a prominent part. 
Parents are very much in evidence at evening sessions. 

The Director of the Center, Mary Barden, has 
won the affection and respect of the children who 
come to the Center for recreation and also of the 
volunteers who report that she knows everybody’s 
name. Those who have watched what has happened 
in P.S. 151 realize that the benefits for both the children 
and their teen-age leaders have been immeasurable. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A notable gift to Chatham Hall, Va., is the 
new steeple and carillon now being built on St. 
Mary’s Chapel. Of Georgian architecture to har- 
monize with the rest of the school, this is the gift of 
Mrs. Arthur Kelly Evans of Hot Springs, Va., and 
has been given as a memorial to the late Bishop 
Beverly Dandridge Tucker. 

A further contemplated improvement this year is 
the installation of a sprinkler system in classroom and 
dormitory buildings. 





The new supplementary gymnasium at Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., the gift of the Fathers’ 
Association, was dedicated on October 24, and named 
“The Lincoln Links,” a name given by Mary Louise 
Evans, Class of 1952, in a contest sponsored by the 
president of the Association, Wheaton Hutchison. 
The name carries out the idea of the “Links of Lin- 
coln,” one of the school songs, and the one sung at all 
athletic contests. 





Ellis College School in Newtown Square, Pa., has 
changed its name to Ellis Country School. The 
summer schools will continue to be called The Ellis 
Summer Schools and the camp, Camp Ellis. 





The Katharine Branson School of Ross, Calif., 
celebrated Mountain Day on October 19 in honor of 
two alumnae who had won recognition during the 
year. One received Phi Beta Kappa honors at Stan- 
ford University, and the other had the distinction of 
being chosen with twelve other high-ranking Girl 
Scouts in the United States to serve with the Girl 
Guides in the Netherlands and Great Britain during 
the past summer. The school was closed for the day, 
and the faculty, girls and their families headed for 
Mt. Tamalpais or for the beaches. Four trips were 
planned: a hike to the top of the mountain, a walk 
through Muir Woods to the beach, a riding picnic, 
and a beach picnic at Drake’s Bay. Mountain Day 
is celebrated at the school in each year when alumnae 
win high academic distinction. 





This year two Negro students have been enrolled 
in the Junior I class at Calhoun School, New York 
City. One of the girls is a graduate of the Modern 
School, a private elementary school for Negro children 
in New York City; the other was, for five years, a 
student at The Lincoln School. The girls have already 
taken an active part in the extra-curricular activities 
in dramatics, music and writing for school publica- 
tions. The school feels that they have a valuable 
contribution to make to the life and breadth of under- 
standing of the student group. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Trustees of St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn., 
deeply regret to announce the death of Mrs. Ruth Chandler 
Shepardson (Mrs. Douglas A.) on November 18, while en route 
to attend an Executive Committee meeting of the School and 
College Conference on English in Boston. 

Mrs. Shepardson, who was appointed Assistant Headmis- 
tress in 1947 and Headmistress in 1948, joined the St. Margaret’s 
School faculty in 1920 as head of the English department. She 
was born in Scranton, Pa., attended the public schools there, 
and received her Ph.B. degree in 1920 from Pembroke College, 
Brown University, with honors in English and in Biology, and 
Phi Beta Kappa. Her graduate work included study at the 
Inter-Theatre Arts, Inc., New York City, Columbia University, 
and Harvard University. Mrs. Shepardson had twice served as 
a reader in English for the State Department competitive ex- 
aminations for foreign service and for fifteen years as a reader 
in English for the College Entrance Examination Board. For 
ten years she was Recording Secretary of the School and College 
Conference on English. Mrs. Shepardson was a member of the 
Headmistresses’ Association of the East. She was also a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls and had recently been appointed Editor of Proceedings for 
1950. 

Winnifred F. Pine (A.B. Pembroke College, Brown Univer- 
sity), head of the mathematics department at St. Margaret’s, 
has been appointed Acting Headmistress to take charge until 
the choice of a new headmistress has been made. 





Georgette Galland, head of the French department at The 
Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., has for the past two semesters 
been engaged by the Main Line School Night Association to 
teach a course in Intermediate French to adults. Mlle. Galland 
finds that facing a class of adults is a most refreshing experience 
for a teacher of foreign languages. 

“Instead of having to deal with a class of young people, 
arranged, more or less, according to age and ability, who have 
no choice but to be there,” she observes, “‘one is challenged by 
the varied interests and degrees of knowledge of a group who 
have come of their own accord. 

“The technique must be as varied and flexible as possible; 
among one’s students, some, just out of college, want to keep 
up their French; others, long out of school but enriched by the 
experience of a stay abroad, want to find again the fun and 
excitement of a foreign civilization. Some are planning to cross 
the ocean soon, and want to land fully armed with streamlined 
grammar, slang, and the latest news from the boulevard. 

“It is exciting to try to bring out these people, to encourage 
them to show what they know, to use what they are learning, 
and to share one another’s plans and experiences. 

“But the best part of it is the pleasant and reassuring feeling 
of neighborliness, hopefulness, and cordiality which a foreigner 
who is willing to share his foreign background always finds 
among Americans.” 





Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, Headmistress of The Spence School 
in New York, announces with regret the retirement from the 
faculty of Emily C. Crawford, teacher of Latin and history. 
Miss Crawford retired in June after thirty-seven years as a much 
loved and respected member of the staff. Miss Crawford held 
an enviable record in that during these thirty-seven years, she 
was absent only five days from school and never was she late. 

Mrs. Osborne also announces the retirement of Mme. Jac- 
queline Bertrand, a member of the French department in the 





Upper School at Spence for ten years. Mme. Bertrand is now 
the head of the French department at the Convent School of 
the Sacred Heart in Noroton, Conn. 

A particularly interesting feature of this year’s assembly 
programs has been two talks given by Mrs. Burton Berry, head 
of the English department, on her recent trip to South Africa. 
Mrs. Berry spoke not only as a tourist but also as a keen observer 
of the current political and economic situation of that country. 





Welcomed in September to the faculty of The Bancroft 
School, Worcester, Mass., were Doris L. Cross, a recent Welles- 
ley graduate of outstanding achievement in modern language; 
Mrs, Sara Weeks Ward, formerly of Shady Hill School, Cam- 
bridge, and the Addison Gallery in Andover; and Edward L. 
Wyman, Harvard, ’48, who has taught at Deerfield Academy. 





Three of its former teachers have returned to the staff of 
The Brearley School, New York City, this year. Ann Grant, 
who has been away for six years working for the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Technical Staff and the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, returns to the mathematics department. Margaret Mc- 
Phedran, after a year at the Professional Children’s School, has 
returned to the history department. Mrs. Keith Urmy, who 
was formerly at the school for eleven years, is dividing her time 
between acting in “The Death of a Salesman” and being the 
school’s dramatic consultant. 

Nine new appointments have been made. Cornelia Crissey 
has come to the science department from The Calhoun School. 
Avis Day and Adele Turner have joined the physical education 
department. Elsa Dudinot has come to the French department 
from the Polytechnic School in California. Julie Follansbee is 
teaching dramatics. Jean Nevius, formerly of Hunter College, 
is in the English department. Jane Sargent is in lower school 
science, having come from the Emma Willard School. Mrs. 
Leonard Young is a Class II room teacher. Emma Jane Kra- 
kauer is a junior teacher in Class III. 

The new student teachers and the colleges from which they 
come are as follows: June Atterbury, Wellesley; Charlotte 
Blaine, Smith; Doris Doehler, Smith; Kathryn Geary, Vassar; 
Joan Hopkinson, Smith; Margaret Mather, Barnard; Mrs. John 
Hall Snow, Radcliffe; Charlotte Streeter, Smith; Helene Tiranoff, 
Art Students’ League. Miss Tiranoff has had several years’ ex- 
perience in art museums. 





Upon the retirement of the Rev. Edmund J. Lee after his 21 
years as Rector of Chatham Hall in Virginia, the new Rector, 
William W. Yardley, took office on July 1. Mr. Yardley holds 
degrees from the Johns Hopkins and Harvard Universities and 
was for six years headmaster of Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo 
Park, N. ¥. 

Other faculty appointments at Chatham Hall for the current 
year include the re-appointment of Nancy Lee Beaty as instruc- 
tor of English. Miss Beaty is a graduate of Wellesley College 
and taught at Chatham Hall from September, 1943 to June, 
1946. She has returned after three years in the Yale Graduate 
School. 

Catherine Mallatis, a graduate of the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity School of Music, has been appointed assistant in music 
and organist. Eleanor Sapega, a graduate of Russell Sage 
College, has been appointed laboratory assistant in science. 
Hilda Ann Sherwin, graduate of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, is a new member of the athletics 
department. Susan Alice Smith, the new art teacher, taught 
for a number of years at The Buckingham School in Cambridge, 
Mass., and is a graduate of Smith College. 
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The marriage of Dan Olivier to Ellen Harriman has enriched 
the faculty. Mr. Olivier is an alumnus of Haverford and is in- 
structor of French and Spanish. Mrs. Olivier continues to be 
teacher of dramatics. 





Arnold Look, President, announces that Mrs. Ruth W. 
Tracy, formerly Headmistress of the Barrington School for 
Girls, in Great Barrington, Mass., has been transferred to the 
position of Director of Studies and head of the academic de- 
partment of the Ellis Country School in Newtown Square, Pa. 





Howard Seminary in West Bridgewater, Mass., opened its 
seventy-fifth year on September 19, 1949, under new leadership. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Johnson, formerly of The Holmquist 
School in New Hope, Pa., assumed the duties of directorship in 
July, 1949. Mr. Johnson, Harvard 1932, served as teacher and 
department head at the Utica Country Day School for nine years 
and at Lawrence School in Hewlett, Long Island, for two years. 
After three years’ service as a training officer in the Navy, he 
accepted a post at The Holmquist School in 1945 and was named 
principal in 1946. Mr. Johnson is the son of Raymond B. John- 
son, for many years a school administrator, now minister of the 
Old Ship Church in Hingham, Mass. 

With the appointment of Mrs. Vida S. Clough, Bates S.B., 
Boston University M. Ed., as Resident Dean, Howard has as- 
sured its students experienced occupational and college guidance 
and understanding and capable leadership of resident life. Other 
new staff members include: Meredith Arnold, Boston University 
A.B., M.A., Frances Holloran, Bouvé B.S., Tufts M.Ed., Lavinia 
McGraw, Radcliffe A.B., Sylvia Smith, Mount Holyoke A.B. 





Mrs. Frona Brooks Hughes has joined the faculty of The 
Katharine Branson School of Ross, Calif., as Administrative 
Assistant to Miss Branson and teacher of modern European and 
United States history. Last year she was teaching at The Birch 
Wathen School in New York City. Formerly she was Academic 
Dean at Miss Hall’s School in Pittsfield, Mass., and for the five 
previous years she was the Academic Head at St. Mary’s Hall in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Mrs. Marie M. Fenner also has joined the faculty as Director 
of Physical Education. From 1940-1948 she was Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the department of physical education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and in 1948-1949 she was director of physical education 
at Carmel High School, Carmel, Calif. 





Mrs. Ruth Franzen is the newly appointed assistant in charge 
of the Upper School at Spence School, New York. Mrs. Franzen, 
who received her B.A. from Barnard and her M.A. from Colum- 
bia, has been head of the mathematics department since 1942. 

Mrs. Ethel Ryan, teacher of mathematics since 1943, is in 
charge of the newly organized Middle School. Mrs. Ryan re- 
ceived her B.A. from Trinity University, and her M.A. from 
Columbia. The Middle School consisting of Grades VI, VII, 
VIII is already quite conscious of itself as an entity; it occupies 
one floor of the building, has its own library which is a branch of 
the main school library, its own weekly assembly programs and 
its own Student Council. 


Mrs. Livingston Hall, new headmistress of Concord Acad- 
emy, Concord, Mass., announces several changes in the staff. 
Taking her place as head of the history department is Alice 
Eaton McBee, 2nd, who graduated from Sweet Briar College, 
took her B.S. at Columbia and M.A. at Smith College. She has 
previously taught at Smith College and Northampton School in 


Northampton, Mass. Also teaching history is Margaret Kovar, 
a Radcliffe graduate, who taught last year at the Lincoln School 
in Providence, R. I. Jane Eager is teaching physics and mathe- 
matics. She is a graduate of Smith College with an M.A. from 
Radcliffe. During the war she worked in the Harvard under- 
water sound laboratories and since then has been connected with 
an acoustics research group at Harvard. Ann Burnett Clark, a 
graduate of Radcliffe College, is teaching fifth and eighth grade 
English, and Helen Czrnawski is assisting in the sports program. 
She is a graduate of the Bouvé-Boston school of Physical Edu- 
cation. 








WHERE IN THE WORLD? 


Where in the world would your pupils like new friends? 
From around the world the International Friendship 
League, Inc., collects the names, ages, and addresses of 
boys and girls who are anxious to correspond with boys 
and girls in the United States. This world-wide corres- 
pondence plan is open to those from eight to twenty-eight. 
Each member of the League has a personal introduction 
to someone in a foreign country who is the same age and 
has the same interests. The ensuing correspondence is 
really personal and exciting. 

Write to the International Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass., for information. 
The League is sponsored by the U. S. Dept. of Education. 














MARCH EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The Secondary Education Board is offering a series of 
one-hour tests in English and mathematics for use at any 
time in March as admission papers or as regular classroom 
tests. They may be ordered either from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts, or from the 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon 
York 32, N. Y. 

The English tests are produced in two forms: Form A, 
suitable for use in grades 6 and 7, and Form B, designed 
for use in grades 8 and 9. These examinations set problems 
or questions which require non-objective written answers. 
It is the intent of the examiners to provide the reader with 
some evidence of how the testee uses language in his 
thinking to a specific subject or problem, and in his writing. 


Ave., New 


There are four separate mathematics tests: Arithmetic 
for Grade VI; Arithmetic for Grade VII; Arithmetic for 
Grade VIII; Algebra for Grade VIII. (Please note that 
there are two tests for grade 8 and none for grade 9.) 
Sixty percent of each test will be on fundamentals, and 
forty percent will be on thought problems. Each test adds 
up to exactly 100%; there is no complicated scoring sys- 
tem. Answers and scoring suggestions are provided. 
The examiners have tried to cover only those topics that 
would ordinarily be covered 
March 1. 


Samples of these tests may be had upon request to the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. The price 
of all papers will be 5 cents each plus cost of mailing. 


in most schools before 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. WerneER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUTH HELPS YOUTH 


“At the close of the Second World War the American Army 
found two and a half million German youth in the American zone 
of occupation who had belonged to various Nazi youth organiza- 
tions during the war and now suddenly had no ties with youth 
groups which our democratic government could recognize. These 
boys and girls were at a loss to fill their time with any worth- 
while activities and they were becoming delinquent problems. 
The Armed Forces Assistance Program to German Youth Ac- 
tivities was implemented in order to take care of this great need 
for useful, positive leisure time activities on the part of this 
great group of future citizens of Germany.” 

The above is an excerpt from the communication 
which was received from Headquarters, German 
Youth Activities, in response to a letter in which the 
Lower School at St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., expressed interest in this project. The names 
and ages of the eleven boys in the Lower School were 
sent to the officer in charge of this work, and in due 
time we were assigned a group of elementary school 
boys in the Wittelsbach School near Augsburg. Eleven 
of these boys wrote letters, English translations of 
which were provided by the Army, thus initiating 
what has been a very interesting and enlightening 
correspondence. 

Although there was no request for material assist- 
ance from our German friends, the bulletin from GYA 
expressed their need in this manner: “In fact, if you 
have anything in your attic that you don’t need, send 
it to us and we can use it.” Needless to say, this some- 
what pathetic appeal was an incentive for us to do 
whatever we could in the way of material aid, even 
though the correspondence is the great factor in Youth 
Helps Youth. Our first parcel consisted of such things 
as yarn, crayons, thread, needles, pins, paints and 
paint brushes, all of which had been suggested in the 
bulletin. Since then we have been able to send about 
twenty-five parcels of clothing, most of which is the 
sort of thing that seems to accumulate in a boarding 
school. 

From Headquarters of the Augsburg Military 
Post came the following acknowledgement of these 
parcels: 

“The six boxes of clothing arrived in excellent condition and 
were welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm by the children who 
were the lucky recipients. . . . Although conditions have im- 
proved in Germany since the currency reform of June, 1948, 
there are still many poor people, especially among the unem- 
ployed, who cannot afford the high prices of the articles neces- 
sary for daily life. Because of this, the clothing contained in 
the boxes was of great value to the German children and the 
boys of Wittelsbach School are now proudly wearing the cloth- 
ing from their American friends. ... It was indeed most 


thoughtful of you to include the bars of soap. That was most 
welcome indeed.” 


These German boys have showed their apprecia- 
tion with letters of thanks and samples of their handi- 
craft including a wooden bowl and a piece of pottery 
in the form of a typical Bavarian boy. Also, a group 
picture of the thirty-nine boys in the seventh grade, a 
letter which they all signed, copies of their paper 
Youth Echo and some picture postcards of the historic 
city of Augsburg, all have served to make us more 
acquainted with our German friends. 

With the first group of letters, Lt. Col. V. J. 
Conrad, German Youth Activities Officer, expressed 
the importance of the project thus: 

“We hope that your group will become the American friend 
of this group and believe that this project will be as valuable to 
American as to German youth. Those of us who work with 
these young people see in them the hope for the Germany of the 
future. These youngsters have an amazing hunger for knowl- 
edge of the outside world. They are curious about Americans, 
what we believe in, how we live, why we think and act as we 
do. They look to America and Americans.” 

We at St. Bernard’s have found a great satisfac- 
tion and real inspiration in this opportunity to reach 
out across the sea to a people who are struggling to 
recover from the devastation, both material and spirit- 
ual, of the recent war. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO THE PLANT 


At the Princeton Country Day School in 
Princeton, N. J., work has been completed on the 
second unit of its postwar building program. This is 
an auditorium-gymnasium building which adjoins 
the unit constructed last year, a structure containing 
two classrooms and a locker room-shower area. 
The building was dedicated late in December as a 
memorial to deceased alumni. It is of cinder block 
construction and is sixty by one hundred feet in size, 
providing ample space for basketball and other indoor 
games. Stage facilities are also being planned for use 
by the Dramatic and Glee Clubs. 





Four additional, spacious classrooms under con- 
struction for ten months, were recently occupied by 
four anxious forms at The Summit School for Boys 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The rooms, two on each floor, are thirty by thirty- 
six feet. On either floor they can be converted into an 
assembly hall through the use of soundproof, sliding 
plastic doors. On such occasions two hundred boys 
can be readily accommodated. 

Modern in every sense, the rooms have acoustical 
ceilings, indirect lighting, Sperti germicidal lamps, 
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plastic tile floors, air-conditioning units with matching 
units for storage and books under the windows. 

Summit now boasts of twelve large classrooms, — 
a permanent assembly, and four smaller rooms utilized 
for special groups in speech, dramatics, science, stu- 
dent council and the newspaper staff. 





New property has been purchased by The Emer- 
son School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., immediately 
adjacent to the campus. A spacious house and large 
barn thus increase the school facilities. The house had 
been owned and occupied through the years by the 
family of Attorney General Edwin W. Eastman, a law 
partner of General Gilbert Marston, New Hamp- 
shire’s famous Civil War leader. General Marston’s 
desk and various books belonging to him have been 
left in the house. 





In a move to provide optimum lighting conditions 
The Calvert School, Baltimore, Md., has almost 
completed the planing off of the dark color of all wood- 
work and refinishing all wooden surfaces in a light 
natural wood color. Thus, both in classrooms and 
corridors the light-absorbing qualities of doors, panels, 
window frames, floors, and shelving have been con- 
siderably lowered. The classrooms have emerged as 
bright, attractive places; and both teachers and pupils 
take pride in the appearance of their rooms. Victor 
Cain, Assistant Head Master, is supervising the work. 





During the summer Indian Mountain School, 
Lakeville, Conn., conducted a drive among its alumni 
and friends for a fund to be known as the Improve- 
ment Fund. This has provided a great many routine 
improvements around the school in the nature of de- 
ferred maintenance, such as new beds, a complete 
revamping of the pantry, a dishwashing set-up, paint- 
ing throughout the school, a new deep freeze unit, 
germ-killing lights in study hall and some class and 
assembly rooms, new library chairs, etc. The most 
interesting development from the students’ point of 
view is probably the new plan whereby the two tennis 
courts and the outdoor basketball court can be flooded 
to become a hockey rink for the students in the winter. 





The new building added to The Wyndcroft 
School, Pottstown, Pa., now houses the Upper School. 
They are finding the radiant heat installed in the floor 
most satisfactory. There are four classrooms, an office, 
and a girls’ locker room in the new addition. 

Through the generosity of James R. Elliott, a 
patron of the school, the entire school grounds have 


been landscaped. The playing fields have been sloped 
and an underground drainage system constructed. A 
hedge has been set the length of the fields to keep boys 
and girls from running into the street. 


CHANGES IN POLICY AND 
CURRICULUM 

For the past three years one of the liveliest activi- 
ties of the Lower School of Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City, has been a Geography Club, open to 
the fifth and sixth grades. Under the direction of the 
geography teacher, Mrs. Earl Smith, the group meets 
once a week to visit points of interest in the city. They 
have gone on the boat trip around Manhattan, to 
the Planetarium, the Abigail Adams Smith house, the 
Chase coin collection, the Federal Museum, City Hall, 
the Bronx Zoo, the Washington Square Art Show, the 
local fire station and many other places that will give 
the members information about their community from 
any aspect. The trips are planned on a two-year basis 
so that no child will go twice to the same place. The 
popularity of the activity is best proved by the fact 
that the parents, too, offer suggestions and help plan 
occasional trips. 








1949-1950 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue InDEPENDENT Scuoo.t Buttetin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15, 1950. One prize will be awarded for the best article 
on a subject of general interest; the other prize will be 
awarded for the best article in a specific subject field. 
Rules governing the contest are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,500 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHooL Bu.tetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier will be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Tut InpEPENDENT ScnooL Bu te- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in the 
BuLtetin any article submitted, whether or not it 
wins the prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoo. BuLuetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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To increase its services for the full development of 
the individual student the Allen-Stevenson School, 
New York City, has inaugurated a guidance program. 
Students from the fifth grade will have separate coun- 
selors. Unlike some guidance programs both students 
and masters worked together in selecting the adviser for 
each boy. By the time a boy leaves for boarding school 
a detailed and complete record will have been estab- 
lished and used so that the physical, educational and 
social progress of the student will have been recorded. 

Last spring the Allen-Stevenson School started a 
drive among its alumni, parents and friends to raise 
$200,000 so as to establish a pension system for its 
teachers and staff members. 





During the last three years the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests have been administered to all Buckley 
School (New York City) boys from the third to the 
eighth grade at the fall opening of school. Certain limi- 
tations and procedures have now become fairly well-es- 
tablished. The Primary battery for the second grade 
has been discontinued, owing largely to the limited 
interpretation of the results. From the third to the 
eighth grade only the four English and two Arithmetic 
tests are given; in the spring the entire battery is 
given in conjunction with the ERB testing program. 
To date the Intermediate Arithmetic Computation 
for the fourth grade in the fall is, perhaps, the least 
valid, from the curricular viewpoint, of the tests 
administered. 

Heretofore, individual subject-matter teachers 
have corrected the fall scholastic aptitude tests. 
Recognizing the importance of the classroom teacher, 
it is felt that he should do such correction; then pass 
the test booklets over to the subject-matter teacher 
for further examination and interpretation. For re- 
liable results strict adherence to the keys is essential. 
After the tests have been completed and corrected, 
each individual boy is given the opportunity to see 
wherein his weaknesses and strengths lie, insofar as 
they are revealed or suggested by this testing program. 

A Test Committee of seven represents the three 
major departments of the school. Each member is 
assuming more responsibility for studying a particular 
aspect of the testing program and reporting such re- 
sults to the general faculty. Within the limitations 
of time and space, each member also assumes the 
responsibility of following up the test results in rela- 
tion to the future progress of the individual. 





In the Lower School at Cherry Lawn School in 
Darien, Conn., the 3rd and 4th grades, under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill, assisted by 
Julia Lee Roderick, chose Johnny Appleseed as a 





subject for their first work unit. This core developed 
out of the children’s own interest, starting simply 
from their observation of the apples falling from the 
trees on the campus. The children gathered the 
apples, cooked, discussed, and created a play based 
on the story of Johnny Appleseed —- a production in 
which the children made up and played the charac- 
ters, even built the sets themselves. 





Two special English courses for seventh and 
eighth grades have been formed at Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School in Pasadena, 
Calif. One, called Basic Language, meets for three 
periods a week in the seventh grade, and two in the 
eighth, in addition to the regular English periods. 
Students are specially recommended for these classes 
so that the groups are smaller than in the regular 
English sections. Emphasis is placed upon such basic 
skills as phonetics, syllabification, and dictionary use. 
There is also opportunity to drill on formal grammar, 
increase vocabulary, develop writing ability, and im- 
prove reading range and comprehension. 

The second course, called Honors English, is open 
to eighth grade students who are proficient in the use 
of their own language. It meets once a week for direc- 
tion in problems and methods of research in special 
areas of study chosen by individuals or small groups. 





Feeling that the complexities of the Constitution 
might better be explained in terms that the thirteen 
and fourteen-year-old student could understand, Ev- 
erett Slocum, the Sixth Form history teacher at 
The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., has 
recently completed a book that he will use in his 
classes of United States history. Transcribed from 
his class lectures, Explaining the Constitution is the 
result of many hours of work, both inside and out- 
side the classroom. Knowing that the book was 
being written stimulated the boys in the class and they 
took great interest in helping to revise the text. 

The study of the Bible at The Fessenden School, 
long seriously pursued, has this year been rounded 








FREE COPIES OF THE BULLETIN 

The Secondary Education Board has on hand a fairly 
plentiful supply of old issues of Tut INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
Butetin which it will send to schools without charge, ex- 
cept cost of mailing, provided the copies are used to adver- 
tise the BuLLETIN among parents, trustees, and friends. 
It is suggested that some of these people may be interested 
to see a sample copy of this magazine, and that they may 
then decide to become regular subscribers. 


Order your free copies now. 
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out by the addition of a set of Bible pictures — prints 
of masterpieces of Biblical art, collected by Mrs. Hart 
Fessenden, wife of the headmaster, when she was in 
Europe last winter. These have been mounted for 
classroom use and are most successful in bringing 
home to the boys the universality of the stories and 
in making them come alive. They are a start, also, 
in the appreciation of art. Inspired by Michelangelo, 
Reubens, Tintoretto, the boys are already trying their 
own hands at painting Biblical scenes and characters. 
These pictures complete a program of Bible study of 
which the school is proud. 


The theory behind the program is that every child 
should become so familiar with the Bible that it will 
be permanently his. To this end, all the boys in the 
school, from the smallest second-grader up, not only 
hear it read daily at Prayers, but also study it in the 
classroom. 

At Prayers it is read in the King James version 
and as a consecutive narrative from a book arranged 
for the purpose by Mrs. Fessenden some years ago, 
entitled The Boys’ Old Testament. There is a lesson 
a day for the school year. The increase in the atten- 
tion of the boys to this continued story in contrast to 
the attention they gave to the random readings of 
the past, has been notable. 


Bible study is set up on the following system: 


Lower School (grades 2, 3, 4) — Classroom discussion of 
the lessons read at Pray- 
ers 

Upper School (grades 5-8) — Bible classes once a week 

as part of the English 
work 

5th grade — Old Testament stories 

6th grade — New Testament stories 

7th grade — Old Testament in the King James version 


8th grade — New Testament in the King James version 


It was found that the 8th grade could successfully 
use the Bible itself as a New Testament text book, 
and that The Boys’ Old Testament served the 7th 
grade well, but 5th and 6th grade text books pre- 
sented an apparently insoluble problem. In spite of 
the enormous number of children’s Bibles on the mar- 
ket, there seemed to be none which told the story as 
a related whole and without sentimentality, while the 
illustrations in many of them seemed as unworthy of 
the subject as it is unworthy of the Bible to reduce it 
to a set of disconnected fairy tales. 

Urged on and helped by the 6th grade English 
master, Mrs. Fessenden therefore made up a small 
book called The Life of Fesus As Told by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and Fohn. This, in King James English, 
has proved both comprehensible and interesting to 
the boys. Now the 5th grade also has its own book 
— The Old Testament Story from Adam to Daniel — 


in modern English readily understandable to today’s 
ten-year-old. The emphasis comes on the character 
of the heroes, what kind of men Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, and Moses were, and the history of a people 
who led the way to Christ. 


Under this program, no boy in the school can fail 
to know something, at least, of the Bible, and for many 
it becomes what it should be, a permanent possession 
to enrich their whole lives. 





Recognizing the success which many colleges have 
recently realized in improving the reading skills of 
freshmen, Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., has introduced a reading clinic for boys in grades 
six through nine. Attendance is entirely voluntary. 
In fact, students were not pressed to join, but were 
told that they must sacrifice two or three study periods 
a week and undergo eye tests if they wished to take 
part in this opportunity to build better reading habits. 
Seventy percent of the four classes applied; only three 
percent have withdrawn in the first two months. 


The reading clinic is not directed towards individ- 
ual instruction of severe remedial cases, but through 
group measures to the stimulation and maintenance 
of conscious effort towards general improvement. 
There have been introductory lectures on principles 
of sight, on the use of Metronoscope, Telebinocular, 
and other aids, and on the basic approach to com- 
prehension. Faculty members have been freed from 
study hall duties to take part. Other general meet- 
ings will be addressed both by specialists in reading 
and by authors, and will view pertinent films and 
slides. A complete reading testing program of the 
E.R.B. was used at the start. Each pupil was given 
an eye test, which in a few cases referred the boy to 
an oculist. 


The clinic established smaller groups which in- 
cluded boys of all four classes and of wide range in 
reading ability. Hence no feeling of “slow group” or 
“fast group” has arisen to set several pupils off from 
the mass. 


As much informality as possible has been employed 
to eliminate tension. The students have even been 
shown how to run the Metronoscope for one another 
and to direct their own drills. In spite of the in- 
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formality the general attitude has been one of un- 
broken attention in lectures and groups. 

Evaluation will be made at regular intervals 
through standard testing, and comparisons will be 


drawn with those pupils who have not joined. It is 
already rewarding, however, to find in the classrooms 
increased consciousness about the need for better 
reading in every subject. 





The Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., 
announces a new policy whereby boys may earn the 
privilege of studying in their rooms. The number of 
supervised ‘“‘Study Halls” a boy is required to attend 
is determined by his weekly scholastic record and 
citizenship rating, thus making it possible for the boy 
to govern himself by his own purposefulness. Under 
this new system a boy can fall into one of four cate- 
gories, thereby attending none, one, two, or three re- 
quired study hall periods according to the average of 
his marks for any given week and his citizenship 
rating for the same week. 





The administration and faculty of Willard Day 
School, Troy, N. Y., are currently working on a re- 
vision of the school’s curriculum to adjust it more 
ideally to present day needs and goals in elementary 
education. In addition, the school’s Director is this 
year conducting a weekly ‘“‘Seminar-in-teaching” with 
such members of the faculty as have had little or no 
direct experience in the elementary field. 





The major change in the curriculum at Indian 
Mountain School, Lakeville, Conn., this year is 
that languages will not be started in the sixth grade, 
as previously. From now on the French and Latin 
may be started in either the seventh or eighth grade 
and each student will have to choose whether he 
wishes to take French or Latin at the seventh and 
eight grade level. Except in unusual cases, no stu- 
dent will take two foreign languages at the same 
time. Science and some additional social studies and 
grammar will be introduced to the curriculum to fill 
the available time. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A special committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting of the Secondary Education Board met at 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., November 21. 

The committee was set up to discuss policies and 
practices involved in the transfer of students from 
elementary to secondary schools. 


1 Please see page 12, 





Committee members included Lawrence Noble, 
Director of Admissions, Groton School, William Doo- 
little, Headmaster, Indian Mountain School, and C. 
Thurston Chase, Jr., Headmaster, Eaglebrook School. 

A full report with recommendations of the com- 
mittee is published elsewhere in this BuLLetin.! 





Hobby groups at Fay School, Southboro, Mass., 
have received increased interest this year through the 
addition of a Model Railroad Club to the supervised 
hobbies available. Too expensive a pastime for most 
individuals, this problem is solved by the combined 
resources and talents of a large group. The Club, 
entirely oblivious of John L. Lewis’s restraining hand, 
is constructing a large railroad outfit in a room espe- 
cially set aside for this purpose. 

Interest in the Camera Club has been heightened 
by a visit of that group to the plant of the Boston 
Herald and by a visit to the school of one of their 
staff photographers. During the latter, the members 
of the Camera Club saw and worked with an ace 
photographer in action, taking pictures of the various 
Hallowe’en activities and costumes. Pictures of the 
party were later published in the Boston Herald. 
The Stamp Club visited a large Boston stamp dealer 
and was shown the processes of that establishment. 
A signaling group meets several times a week to learn 
the rudiments of the Morse Code. Those interested 
in riflery work towards their marksmanship medals. 
Other boys work in the shop during the hobby period. 
In addition, boys write, stage, and produce plays; 
chess enthusiasts contest constantly; avid readers 
head for the library; and even the youngest group 
watches television. 





Student editors at Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass., surprised classmates this fall by publishing in 
their school paper, The Hearth, a color photograph. 

The paper, printed by the boys at the Eaglebrook 
Press, showed a harvest scene of corn stalks and 
pumpkins printed by means of four color plates loaned 
by William J. Bryant of Springfield, Vt., school 
trustee. 

It is the first time color printing has been at- 
tempted at the Eaglebrook Press and the results were 
immensely pleasing. A poem written by Sixth Former 
Stephen Hensleigh Wedgwood descriptive of the 


autumn scene appeared directly beneath the photo- 
graph. 





Under the auspices of the Home-School Associa- 
tion, Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., con- 
ducted a most interesting educational forum on Mon- 
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day, October 17. Guest speakers for the evening 
were Herbert W. Smith, Principal of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, and John R. Webster, Head- 
master of the Greenwich Country Day School. The 
topic, “The Place of the Country Day School in the 
Modern Educational Structure,” gave each speaker 
an opportunity to present many of his convictions re- 
garding day school philosophy and methods. Fol- 
lowing these talks, there was a general discussion, in 
which parents took a lively part. The program. was 
received with such enthusiasm that many parents 
have expressed a desire for a similar meeting next 
year. 





From November 9 to 16, The Lawrence School, 
Hewlett Bay Park, New York, celebrated Book Week 
with student programs of games, dramatizations, and 
musical skits. Current books for children were also 
on display through the following week, to give parents 
as well as the children an opportunity to look over the 
books and make lists of books desired. The Library 
Committee wrote out orders for the younger children, 
and assisted in keeping the exhibit attractive. 


Programs were planned and rehearsed with little 
faculty supervision. The older groups chose their cos- 
tumes and properties themselves, and worked out 
their own adaptations. In all groups, Book Week 
activities were marked by a spirit of responsibility 
and cooperation, aside from the enjoyment of dis- 
covering new books and sharing old favorites. 





On November 11, the eleventh annual Father-and- 
Son Supper was held at The Dexter School, Brook- 
line, Mass. Members of grades V-VII, their fathers, 
teachers and coaches attended. There were 145 
present. 





On December 18, the alumni, past and present 
parents, friends of the school, and past and present 
teachers attended the thirtieth reunion of The 
Rectory School of Pomfret, Conn. This event was 
in the form of a “Brunch” held at the Hotel Seymour 
in New York City and was well attended. 

The school has been presented with a Brush Sound 
Mirror which will be used in connection with the 
remedial reading program and in an effort to stress 
better diction. 





On November 21, Pen Ryn Episcopal School, 
Andalusia, Pa., held its second annual Book Fair. 
The fair was held from 6:30 P.M. until 9:00 so as to 
enable the youngest child to visit the fair and enjoy 
the movies, fish pond, and fortune teller, amuse- 


ments provided so that parents could more leisurely 
examine the excellent display of books. The fair was 
very well attended and supported and it will now be 
possible to add a great number of books to the fast- 
growing library. 





In October Willard Day School (Troy, N. Y.) 
parents, at their own suggestion, met and formed an 
organization which they have named “The Friends 
of Willard Day School.” Its two-fold purpose is to 
bring school and parents into closer cooperation and 
to work for the school’s development, financial and 
otherwise. By common agreement, fathers and 
mothers wish to develop the organization together, 
not divide into separately functioning groups. Willard 
Day School teachers participate in all the activities. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Carlisle Snively, headmaster of Wyndcroft 
School, Pottstown, Pa., has announced the following 
new faculty appointments for the academic year 
1949-50. Mrs. Albert Hartman, a graduate of West 
Chester Teachers’ College, comes after several years 
of experience in kindergarten work to be head of the 
pre-school department. Mrs. Edward Weimer, who 
has taught for twenty-one years in Lancaster County 
schools, is the new second grade teacher. She is a 
graduate of Millersville Teachers’ College. Mrs. 
George H. Moore, a graduate of Bloomsburg Teachers’ 
College, after teaching for many years in the Potts- 
town public schools, has assumed the teaching of 
mathematics and social studies in the upper grades. 





Miriam Locke Osler has been appointed to re- 
place Maritje Babcock for the remainder of the year 
at The Lawrence School, Hewlett Bay Park, New 
York. Mrs. Osler has taught at the Columbia Gram- 
mar School and the Walt Whitman School in New 
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York City. Miss Babcock was obliged to resign, for 
personal reasons, from her position as teacher of the 


Junior II Class. Mrs. Osler has been in charge of 
the class since October 3. 





Dr. R. I. W. Westgate, M.A. Balliot College, Ox- 
ford, and Ph.D. Harvard, has succeeded J. C. Jenkins, 
M.A. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, as Head- 
master of St. Bernard’s School, New York City. 
Dr. Westgate has taught at Harvard and at Phillips 
Andover Academy, and during the past five years he 
has been Senior Classical Master at Brooks School. 
Mr. Jenkins, who founded St. Bernard’s in 1904, is 
remaining through the current school year in a teach- 
ing and advisory capacity. 





Edward R. Kast became headmaster of the Short 
Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, N. J., on 
July 1, 1949. Mr. Kast succeeded Albert E. Banning, 
headmaster since 1925, who retired in June. A grad- 
uate of Dartmouth in the class of 1943, Mr. Kast 
served as assistant to Mr. Banning from September, 
1946 until July, 1949. 





Marshall G. Pratt has recently been appointed 
head of the English department at The Emerson 
School for Boys, Exeter, N. H. Mr. Pratt, who is a 
graduate of Harvard, was formerly at Rumsey Hall, 
Cornwall, Conn., and has been on the staff of the 
University of Nebraska Boys’ Camp for several 
seasons. Mr. Pratt joined the Emerson faculty in 


September, 1949. 





This fall the Allen-Stevenson School, New York 
City, greeted a new shop teacher. He is Robert 
Earle, a graduate of the School of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, who has had several years’ experience. 





Headmaster C. Thurston Chase, Jr., of Eagle- 
brook School, Deerfield, Mass., announced last 
month the appointment of Henry Moore Halsted, 
III, to the faculty. 

A member of Eaglebrook’s class of 1940, Mr. 
Halsted attended Deerfield Academy, Williams Col- 
lege, and Yale Law School. He graduated from 
Williams Phi Beta Kappa in 1948 and completed a 
year at Law School last June. For the past two 
summers he has been overseas as a Leader with The 
Experiment in International Living. 

Mr. Halsted saw action with the Army in France, 
was recipient of the Bronze Star. He will introduce 





a new course in Human Relations to the school as well 
as assist with coaching, dormitories, and hobby 
groups. 

Pen Ryn Episcopal School,’ Andalusia, Pa., now 
has the largest faculty since it was founded. Mrs. 
Mary McWhirter has joined the staff to teach scrip- 
ture in the first three grades. The school is especially 
fortunate in securing Mrs. McWhirter for this posi- 
tion for she has done extensive work in developing 
the new elementary curriculum for all Presbyterian 
churches. | 

Mrs. Edward Taws is continuing her, fine work 
teaching scripture in the upper grades. She has 
worked very hard in the past few months enlarging 
and enriching her program. 

Mrs. Wilhelm Knauer, graduate of Florence Uni- 
versity, is now contributing her valuable knowledge 
and exceptional talent to teaching art in the school. 
The results of her instruction in finger painting and 
stenciling have been startling and very pleasing. 





Mrs. Edward A. Chapman, who last year super- 
vised the testing and remedial reading programs, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of The Willard 
Day School, Troy, New York, to share with Harriet 
Morgan Tyng, the Director, the increasing adminis- 
trative duties. Now in its fourth year, the school’s 
enrollment has been augmented by 50% of the orig- 
inal number of students. The co-education plan con- 
tinues to progress: this year the large number of boys 
in the enrollment has resulted in the appointment to 
the teaching staff of Jack McCumber, Boys’ Athletic 
Director of the Troy YMCA, to conduct the boys’ 
sports program at Willard Day. The YMCA heartily 
endorses the “loan” of their Director as a community 
service. 





Raymond Saunders, headmaster of Pen Ryn 
Episcopal School, Andalusia, Pa., accompanied by 
his wife, a faculty member of the Temple University 
High School, attended the English Teacher’s Con- 
ference in Buffalo, New York, during the Thanksgiv- 
ing Holidays. On their return, they spoke enthusias- 
tically of their experience and how they profited by 
the contacts with fellow educators and by the lectures 
given. 

Mrs. Russell Moore, French and music teacher, 
was acting chairman of the music division at the fall 
meeting of the Association of Private Schools held at 
the Oak Lane Country Day School, Oak Lane, Pa. 


Mrs. Moore has been a member of this committee 
for two years. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Listings of positions in every teaching field, and for school administrators, 
office staffs, and nurses 
Inquiries invited from teachers seeking greater responsibility, change of environment, 
or higher compensation 


No registration fee. 
Interviews by appointment. (The Director will be at the S.E.B. Conference in Washington, February 24-25.) 


A headmaster* writes: “Many thanks for your excellent services. Never in my fifteen years of dealing with 
teachers’ agencies have I found a bureau which so fully understood just the type of 


person for whom we are looking, nor which so quickly and in such numbers produced 
first-class candidates.” 


A teacher* writes: " * Academy is perfect for us, and I shall do my very best for the school. Thank 


you for finding this position. I'll let people know what a straight shooter and honest 
talker you are.” 


*Names furnished on request. 
Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 





464 Broap STREET, Winpsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 

















Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide 
school, elementary or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal 
year begins on March first. Schools in the far west are eligible for associate 
membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. Application blanks may 
be secured from the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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TUITION REFUND PLAN 


DUAL PROTECTION 


for SCHOOLS and for PARENTS 
Protects fixed tuition income Refunds of tuition, room and boarding fees 
: are provided, when for medical reasons a 
Contracts with parents are strengthened student is: 
Your good will is immeasurably enhanced Withdrawn entirely from school 
Refunds are made on an equitable basis Delayed in entering school 
AeA Absent from classes 
Protection in the event of closure Quarantined 
This protection is available to your school Prevented from attending classes due to 
at NO COST TO YOU. closure of the school 





Write for booklet TRP (2) giving full details about the Plan. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 MILK STREET BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Basic Composition 
shows students how 
to use grammar for 
sentence improve- 
ment, how to tackle 
usage and spelling 
problems, how to 
apply all they learn in 
their own oral and 
written compositions. 





Teachers are invited to request examination material. 
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Now ... A Fifth Edition! 
TRESSLER'’S ENGLISH IN ACTION 


The Fifth Edition of Tressler’s English in 
Action is designed to help students help them- 
selves. It retains the best of the old editions, 
and adds new cartoons, new halftones, new 
design, and abundant new content in accord- 
ance with up-to-date research findings. The 
style is livelier, brighter, and less formal. 
Practice Books and Teacher’s Manuals ac- 
company each text for Grades 9-12. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 











THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York17,N. Y. 











